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CHAPTER I 
THE VAN NORMANS 


HE old Van Norman mansion was the finest house in Mapleton. 

+, Well back from the road, it sat proudly among its finely kept 

lawns and gardens, as if with a dignified sense of its own 
importance. 

And its owner, the beautiful Madeleine Van Norman, was the most 
envied as well as the most admired young woman in the town. 

Magnificent Madeleine, as she was sometimes called, was of the 
haughty, imperious type which inspires admiration and respect rather 
than love. An orphan and an heiress, she had lived all of her twenty- 
two years of life in the old house, and since the death of her uncle, 
two years before, had continued as mistress of the place, ably assisted 
by a pleasant, motherly chaperon, a clever social secretary, and a corps 
of capable servants. 

The mansion itself and an income amply sufficient to maintain 
it were already legally her own, but by the terms of her uncle’s will 
she was soon to come into possession of the bulk of the great fortune 
he had left. 

Madeleine was the only living descendant of old Richard Van 
Norman, save for one distant cousin, a young man of a scapegrace 
and ne’er-do-weel sort, who of late years had lived abroad. 

—_= young man’s early life had been spent in Mapleton, but his 
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fiery temper having brought about a serious quarrel with his uncle, 
he had wisely concluded to take himself out of the way. 

On account, then, of his devotion to Madeleine, and his enmity 
toward young Tom Willard, Richard Van Norman had willed the 
old place to his niece, and had further directed that the whole of his 
large fortune should be unrestrictedly bestowed upon her on her 
wedding-day, or on her twenty-third birthday, should she reach that 
age unmarried. In event of her death before her marriage, and also 
before her twenty-third birthday, the whole estate would go to Tom 
Willard. 

It was with the greatest reluctance that Richard Van Norman 
decreed this, but a provision had to be made in case of Madeleine’s 
early death, and Willard was the only other natural heir. And now, 
at twenty-two, Madeleine was on the eve of marriage to Schuyler 
Carleton, a member of one of the oldest and best families of Mapleton. 

The village gossips were pleased to commend this union, as Mr. 
Carleton was a man of irreproachable habits, and handsome enough 
to appear well beside the magnificent Madeleine. 

He was not a rich man, but as her marriage would bring her 
inheritance, they could rank among the millionaires of the day. Yet 
there were those who feared for the future happiness of this appar- 
ently ideal couple. 

Mrs. Markham, who was both housekeeper and chaperon to her 
young charge, mourned in secret over the attitude of the betrothed 
pair. 

“He adores her, I’m sure,” she said to herself, “but he is too 
courtly and polished in his manner. I’d rather he would impulsively 
caress her, or involuntarily call her by some endearing name, than 
to be always so exquisitely deferential and polite. And Madeleine 
must love him, or why should she marry him? Yet she is so haughty 
and formal, she might be a very duchess instead of a young American 
girl. But that’s Madeleine all over. I’ve never seen her exhibit any 
real emotion over anything. Ah, well, I’m an old-fashioned fool. 
Doubtless, they ’re cooing doves when alone together, but their high- 
bred notions won’t allow any sentiment shown before other people. 
But I almost wish she was going to marry Tom. He has sentiment 
and enthusiasm enough for two, and the relationship is so distant it’s 
not worth thinking about. Dear old Tom! He’s the only one who 
ever stirs Madeleine out of that dignified calm of hers.” 

Madeleine, who always kept in touch with Tom Willard by corre- 
spondence, had written him of her approaching marriage, and he had 
responded by coming at once to America to attend the ceremony. 

Relieved from the embarrassment of his uncle’s presence, Tom 
was his jovial self, and showed forth all the reprehensible attractive- 
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ness which so often belongs to the scapegrace nature. He had a quick 
temper, and often quarrelled with Madeleine over trifles, then, making 
up the next minute, he would caress and pet her with the privileged 
air of a relative. 

Tom’s attitude toward Madeleine angered Carleton extremely, 

but when he spoke to her on the subject he was gaily informed that 
the matter of cousinly affection was outside the jurisdiction of a 
fiancé. : 
Tom, on his part, was desperately in love with Madeleine, and 
had been for years. Repeatedly he had begged her to marry him, and 
she knew in her heart that his plea was prompted by his love for 
herself and not by any consideration of her fortune. 

And yet, should she marry another, all hope of his uncle’s money 
would be forever lost to Tom Willard. 

But prodigal and spendthrift though he was, if Tom felt any 
regret at his vanishing fortunes, he showed no sign of it. Save for 
sudden and often easily provoked bursts of temper, he was infectiously 
gay and merry, and was the life of the house party already gathered 
under Madeleine’s roof. 

The day before the wedding the old house was a pleasant scene 
of bustle and confusion. 

Professional decorators were in charge of the great drawing-room, 
building a canopy of green vines and flowers, beneath which the bridal 
pair should stand the next day at high noon. 

_ his work was greatly hindered by a bevy of young people who 
thought they were helping. 

At last, noting a look of dumb exasperation on the face of one of 
the florist’s men, Mollie Gardner exclaimed, “I don’t believe our 
help is needed here; come on, Kitty, let’s go in the library and wait 
for tea-time.” 

It was nearly five o’clock, and the girls found most of the house 
guests already assembled in the library, awaiting the arrival of the 
tea-tray. 

Tom Willard was jokingly remonstrating with Madeleine, who, 
he said, was turning him out from the shelter of her roof on the very 
last night that her hospitality was all her own to offer. 

“ To-morrow the grand Seigneur will be master here, and my timid 
little Madeleine can no longer call her soul her own.” 

This reference to the tall and stately mistress of the house raised 
a general laugh, but Madeleine did not join in it. 

“T’m so sorry, Tom,” she said earnestly, as she looked again at 
a telegram she was holding, “but Miss Morton was an old friend of 
Uncle Richard’s, and as she wants to come here I can’t turn her 
away. And unless you give her your room, there is no other——” 
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“ Nonsense, Madeleine! I’m only joking. Of course I'll go to 
the hotel. Only too glad to accommodate Miss Morton. Forget it, 
girl; I assure you I don’t mind a bit. Ill pack up a few traps after 
dinner and skip down to the picturesque, if rather ostentatious Maple- 
ton Inn.” 

As Tom spoke he put his arm carelessly round Madeleine’s shoul- 
ders, and though scarcely more than a cousinly caress, it was unfor- 
tunate that Schuyler Carleton should enter the room at that moment. 
A lightning glance flashed between the two men, and as Tom moved 
away from Madeleine with a slightly embarrassed shrug of his shoul- 
ders, Carleton’s face grew so stern that an uncomfortable silence fell 
upon the guests. 

However, the arrival of the tea-tray saved the situation, and 
Madeleine at once busied herself in the pretty occupation of serving 
tea to her guests. 

With an air of jealous proprietorship, Carleton moved toward 
her and, looking handsome, though sulky, stood by Willard with 
folded arms, as if on guard. 

Urged on by a daredevil spirit of mischief, and perhaps remem- 
bering that Madeleine would soon be beyond his reach as Carleton’s 
wife, Tom also moved toward her from the other side. Endeavoring 
to treat the situation lightly, Madeleine held up a newly-filled teacup. 

“Who will have this?” she asked gaily. 

“T will!” declared Carleton and Tom at the same time, and each 
held out a hand. 

Madeleine looked at them both smilingly. 

Carleton’s face was white and set; he was evidently making a 
serious matter of the trifling episode. 

Tom, on the contrary, was smiling broadly, and was quite evidently 
enjoying his rival’s discomfiture. 

“T shall give it to you, because you look so pleasant,” declared 
Madeleine, handing the cup to Tom. “ Now, Schuyler, smile prettily 
and you may have one, too.” 

But Carleton would not fall in with her light mood. 

Bending a little, he said in a tense voice, “I will leave you to 
your cousin now. To-morrow I shall assert my claim.” 

Though not rude in themselves, the words were accompanied by 
a harsh and disdainful glance that made several of the onlookers 
wonder what sort of a life the haughty Madeleine would lead with 
such a coldly tyrannical husband. 

“The brute!” said Tom, under his breath, as Carleton left the 
room. “ Never mind, Maddy, the old Turk has left you to me for 
this evening, and we’ll take him at his word.” 

Suddenly Madeleine’s mood changed to one of utter gaiety. She 
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smiled impartially on all, she jested with the girls, she bewitched the 
young men with her merry banter, and she almost seemed to be fiirt- 
ing with Tom Willard. But he was her cousin, after all, and much 
is forgiven a bride-to-be on her wedding eve. 

After tea the callers departed, and those who were house guests 
went to their rooms to dress for dinner. 

Tom Willard, with great show of burlesque regret and tearful 
farewells, went to the hotel, that the arriving Miss Morton might have 
the room he had been occupying. 

He promised to return for dinner, and gaily blew kisses to 
Madeleine as with his traps he was driven down the avenue. 

At dinner Schuyler Carleton’s place was vacant. It had been 
arranged next to Madeleine’s, and when fifteen minutes after the 
dinner hour he had not arrived, she haughtily accepted Tom Willard’s 
arm and led the way to the dining-room. 

But having reached the table, she directed Tom to take his rightful 
seat, at some distance from her own, and Carleton’s chair remained 
empty at Madeleine’s side. 

At first this was uncomfortably evident, but Madeleine was in gay 
spirits, and soon the whole party followed her lead, and the conver- 
sation was general and in a merry key. The young hostess had never 
looked more regally beautiful. 

Her dark hair, piled high on her head, was adorned with a dainty 
ornament which, though only a twisted ribbon, was shaped like a 
crown, and gave her the effect of an imperious queen. Her low-cut 
gown of pale yellow satin was severe of line and accented her stately 
bearing, while her exquisitely modelled neck and shoulders were as 
white and pure as those of a marble statue. Save for a double row 
of pearls around her throat, she wore no ornaments, but on the mor- 
row Carleton’s gift of magnificent diamonds would grace her bridal 
costume. The combination of haughty imperial beauty and a dazzling 
witchery of mood was irresistible, and the men and gitls alike realized 
that never before had Madeleine seemed so wonderful. 

After the dessert was placed on the table, Willard could stand it 
no longer, and, leaving his own place, he calmly appropriated Carle- 
ton’s vacant chair. 

Madeleine did not reprove him, and Kitty French took occasion 
to whisper to her neighbor: 

“<*?T were better by far to have matched our fair cousin to brave 
Lochinvar.’ ” 

Mrs. Markham overheard the quotation, and a look of pain came 
into her eyes. But it was all too late now, and to-morrow Madeleine 
would be irrevocably Schuyler Carleton’s wife. 

After dinner coffee was served in the cozy library. Madeleine 
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preferred this room to the more elaborately furnished drawing-room, 
and to-night her word was law. 

But suddenly her mood changed. For no apparent reason her gay 
spirits vanished, her smile faded away, and a pathetic droop curved 
the corners of her beautiful mouth. 

At about ten o’clock she said abruptly, though gently, “I wish 
you’d all go to bed. Unless you girls get some beauty sleep, you 
won’t look pretty at my wedding to-morrow.” 

“I’m quite ready to go,” declared Kitty French with some tact, 
for she saw that Madeleine was nervous and strung up to a high 
tension. 

“T too,” exclaimed Mollie Gardner, and the two girls, who were 
to be bridesmaids at the wedding, said good-night and went upstairs. 

Two or three young men who had been dinner guests also made 
their adieux, and Tom Willard said, “ Well, I may as well toddle to 
my comforts of homes. as understood by a country innkeeper.” 

Madeleine said good-night to him kindly enough, but without jest 
or gaiety. Tom looked at her curiously for a moment, and then, 
gently kissing her hand, he went away. 

Mrs. Markham, having seen Miss Morton comfortably installed 
in what had been Tom’s room, returned to the library to offer her 
services to Madeleine. 

But the girl only thanked her, saying, “ There is nothing you can 
do to-night. I want to be alone for an hour or two. I will stay here 
in the library for a time, and Id like to have you send Cicely to me.” 

A few moments later Cicely Dupuy came in, bringing some letters 
and papers. She was Miss Van Norman’s private secretary, and 
admirably did she fill the post. Quick-witted, clever, deft of hand and 
brain, she answered notes, kept accounts, and in many ways made 
herself invaluable to her employer. 

Moreover, Madeleine liked her. Cicely was of a charming per- 
sonality. Small, fair, with big, childish blue eyes and a rose-leaf 
skin, she was a pretty picture to look at. 

“ Sit down,” said Madeleine, “and make a little list of some final 
matters I want you to attend to to-morrow.” 

Cicely sat down, and, taking pencil and tablet from the library 
table, made the lists as Madeleine directed. This occupied but a 
short time, and then Miss Van Norman said wearily: 

“You may go now, Cicely. Go to bed at once, dear. You will 
have much to do to-morrow. And please tell Marie I shall not need 
her services to-night. She may go to her room. I shall sit here for 
an hour or more, and I will answer these notes. I wish to be alone.” 

“Very well, Miss Van Norman,” said Cicely, and, taking the 
lists she had made, she went softly from the room, and went upstairs. 
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CHAPTER II 
A CRY IN THE NIGHT 


“HELP!” 

The loud cry of a single word was not repeated, but repetition was 
unnecessary, for the sound rang through the old Van Norman house, 
and carried its message of fear and horror to all, awake or sleeping, 
within its walls. | 

It was about half-past eleven that same night, and Cicely Dupuy, 
still fully dressed, flew from her bedroom out into the hall. 

Seeing a light downstairs, and hearing the servants’ bells, one 
after another, as if rung by a frantic hand, she hesitated a moment 
only, and then ran downstairs. 

In the lower hall Schuyler Carleton, with a dazed expression on 
his white, drawn face, was uncertainly pushing various electric but- 
tons which, in turn, flashed lights on or off, or rang bells in distant 
parts of the house. 

For a moment Cicely stared straight at the man. Their eyes met, 
their gaze seemed to concentrate, and they stood motionless, as if 
spellbound. 

This crisis was broken in upon by Marie, Madeleine’s French maid, 
who came running downstairs in a hastily donned negligée. 

“Mon Dieu!” she cried. “Ou est Mademoiselle?” 

With a start, Carleton turned from Cicely, and still with that 
dazed look on his face, he motioned Marie toward the wide doorway of 
the library. The girl took a step toward the threshold, and then, 
with a shriek, paused, and ventured no further. 

Cicely, as if impelled by an unseen force, slowly turned and fol- 
lowed Marie’s movements, and as the girl screamed Cicely grasped 
her tightly by the arm, and the two stood staring in at the library 
door. 

What they saw was Madeleine Van Norman, seated in a chair at 
the library table. Her right arm was on the table, and her head, which 
had fallen to one side, was supported by her right shoulder. Her eyes 
were partly closed, and her lips were parted, and the position of the 
rigid figure left no need for further evidence that this was not a 
natural sleep. 

But further evidence there was. Miss Van Norman still wore her 
yellow satin gown, but the beautiful embroidered bodice was stained 
a dull red, and a crimson stream was even then spreading its way 
down the shimmering breadths of the trailing skirt. 

On the table, near the outstretched white hand, lay a Venetian 
dagger. This dagger was well known to the onlookers. It had lain 
on the library table for many years, and though ostensibly for the 
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purpose of a paper-cutter, it was rarely used as such. Its edges were 
too sharp to cut paper satisfactorily, and, moreover, it was a wicked- 
looking affair, and many people had shuddered as they touched it. It 
had a history, too, and Richard Van Norman used to tell his guests 
of dark deeds in which the dagger had taken part while it was still 
in Italy. 

Madeleine herself had had a horror of the weapon, though she 
had often admitted the fascination of its marvellous workmanship, 
and had said upon several occasions that the thing fairly hypnotized 
her, and some day she should kill herself or somebody else with it. 

From an instinctive sense of duty, Marie started forward, as if 
to help her mistress, then with a convulsive shudder she screamed 
again and clasped her hands before her eyes to shut out the awful 
sight. 

Cicely, too, moved slowly toward the silent figure, then turned and 
again gazed steadfastly at Schuyler Carleton. 

There must have been interrogation in her eyes, for the man 
pointed toward the table, and Cicely looked again, to notice there a 
bit of paper with writing on it. 

She made no motion toward it, but the expression on her face 
changed to one of bewildered surprise. Before she had time to speak, 
however, the other people of the house all at once began to gather 
in the hall. 

Mrs. Markham came first, and though when she saw Madeleine 
she turned very white and seemed about to faint, she bravely went at 
once toward the girl, and gently tried to raise the fallen head. 

She felt a firm grasp on her shoulder, and turned to see Miss 
Morton, with a stern, set face, at her side. 

“Don’t touch her,” said Miss Morton, in a whisper. “ Telephone 
for a doctor quickly.” 

“But she’s dead,” declared Mrs. Markham, at the same time 
bursting into violent sobs. 

“We do not know; we hope not,” went on Miss Morton, and 
without another word she led Mrs. Markham to a sofa, and sat her 
down rather suddenly, and then went herself straight to the telephone. 

As she reached it she paused only to inquire the name of the 
family physician. 

Harris, the butler, with difficulty articulated the name of Doctor 
Hills and his telephone number, and without further inquiry Miss 
Morton called for him. 

After requesting him to come at once, Miss Morton hung up the 
receiver and turned to the frightened group of servants. 

“You can do nothing,” she said, “and you may as well return to 
your rooms. Harris may stay, and one of the parlor maids.” 
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Miss Morton was a small lady, with white hair and piercing 
black eyes. She had an imperious air, and instinctively the servants 
obeyed her. 

But Cicely Dupuy was not so ready to accept the dictum of a 
stranger. She stepped forward and, facing Miss Morton, said quietly, 
“Mrs. Markham is housekeeper, as well as Miss Van Norman’s 
chaperon. The servants are accustomed to take their orders from 
her.” 

Miss Morton returned Cicely’s direct gaze. “You see Mrs. 
Markham,” she said, pointing to the sofa, where that lady had en- 
tirely collapsed, and, with her head in a pillow, was shaking with 
convulsive sobs. “She is for the moment quite incapable of giving 
orders. As the oldest person present, and as a life-long friend of 
Mr. Richard Van Norman, I shall take the liberty of directing affairs 
in the present crisis.” Then, in a softer tone and with a glance 
toward Madeleine, Miss Morton continued, “I trust in view of the 
awfulness of the occasion you will give me your sympathy and codpera- 
tion, that we may work in harmony.” 

Cicely gave Miss Morton a curious glance that might have meant 
almost anything, but with a slight inclination of her head she said 
only, “ Yes, madam.” 

Although it seemed hours to those who awaited him, it was but 
a few moments before the doctor came. 

Doctor Hills was a clean-cut, alert-looking young man, and his 
quick eyes seemed to take in every detail of the scene at a glance. 

He went straight to the girl at the table and bent over her. Only 
the briefest examination was necessary before he said gently, “She 
is quite dead. She has been stabbed with this dagger. It entered a 
large blood vessel just over her heart, and she bled to death. Who 
killed her?” 

Even as he spoke his eye fell on the written paper which lay on 
the table. With one of his habitually quick gestures he snatched it 
up and read it to himself, while a look of great surprise dawned on 
his face. Immediately he read it aloud: 


I am wholly miserable, and unless the clouds lift I must end my 
life. I love S., but he does not love me. 


After he finished reading Doctor Hills stood staring at the paper, 
and looked utterly perplexed. 

“T should have said it was not a suicide,” he declared, “ but this 
message seems to indicate that it is. Is this written in Miss Van 
Norman’s hand?” 

Miss Morton, who stood at the doctor’s side, took the paper and 
scrutinized it. 
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“It is,’ she said. “ Yes, certainly that is Miss Van Norman’s 
writing. I had a letter from her only a few days ago, and I recognize 
it perfectly.” 

“Let me see it,’ said Mrs. Markham, in a determined, though 
rather timid way. “I am more familiar with Madeleine’s writing 
than a stranger can possibly be.” 

Miss Morton handed the paper to the housekeeper without a word, 
while the doctor, waiting, wondered why these two women seemed so 
out of sympathy with each other. 

“Yes, it is surely Madeleine’s writing,” agreed Mrs. Markham, 
her glasses dropping off as her eyes filled with tears. 

“Then I suppose she killed herself, poor girl,” said the doctor. 
“She must have been desperate indeed, for it was a strong blow that 
drove the steel in so deeply. Who first discovered her here? ” 

“T did,” said Schuyler Carleton, stepping forward. His face was 
almost as white as the dead girl’s, and he was scarcely able to make 
his voice heard. “I came in with a latch-key, and found her here, 
just as you see her now.” 

As Carleton spoke Cicely Dupuy stared at him with that curious 
expression that seemed to show something more than grief and horror. 
Her emotional bewilderment was not surprising in view of the awful 
situation, but her look was a strange one, and for some reason it 
greatly disconcerted the man. 

None of this escaped the notice of Doctor Hills. Looking straight 
at Carleton, but with a kindly expression replacing the stern look on 
his face, he went on: 

“And when you came in was Miss Van Norman just as we see 
her now?” 

“ Practically,” said Carleton. “I could n’t believe her dead. And 
I tried to rouse her. Then I saw the dagger on the floor at her 


feet-———” 


“On the floor?” interrupted Doctor Hills. 

“ Yes,” replied Carleton, whose agitation was increasing, and who 
had sunk into a chair because of sheer inability to stand. “It was on 
the floor at her feet—right at her feet. I picked it up, and there was 
blood on it—there is blood on it—and I laid it on the table. And 
then I saw the paper—the paper that says she killed herself. And 
then—and then I turned on the lights and rang the servants’ bells, 
and Cicely—Miss Dupuy—came, and the others, and—that’s all.” 

Schuyler Carleton had with difficulty concluded his narration, 
and he sat clenching his hands and biting his lips as if at the very 
limit of his powers of endurance. 

Doctor Hills again glanced round the assembly in that quick 


way of his, and said: 
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“Did any of you have reason to think Miss Van Norman had any 
thought of taking her own life?” 

For a moment no one spoke, and then Kitty French, who, in a 
despairing, miserable way, was huddled in the depths of a great arm- 
chair, said: 

“T have heard Madeleine say that some time she would kill her- 
self with that horrid old dagger. I wish I had stolen it and buried 
it long ago!” 

Doctor Hills turned to Mrs. Markham. “Did you have any rea- 
son to fear this?” he inquired. 

“No,” she replied; “and I do not think Madeleine meant she 
would voluntarily use that dagger. She only meant she had a super- 
stitious dread of the thing.” 

“Do you understand her reference to her own unhappiness in this 
bit of writing?” went on the doctor. 

“Yes, I think I do,” said Mrs. Markham in a low voice. 

“That is enough for the present,” said the doctor, as if to inter- 
rupt further confidences. “ Although it is difficult to believe a stab 
of that nature could be self-inflicted, it is possible, and this communi- 
cation seems to leave no room for doubt. Now, the law of New Jersey 
requires that in case of a death not by natural means the county 
physician shall be summoned, and further proceedings are entirely at 
his discretion. I shall therefore be obliged to send for Doctor Leonard 
before disturbing the body in any way. He will probably not arrive 
in less than an hour or so, and I would advise that you ladies retire. 
You can of course do nothing to help, and as I shall remain in charge, 
you may as well get what rest you can during the night.” 

“JT thank you for your consideration, Doctor Hills,” said Mrs. 
Markham, who seemed to have recovered her calmness, “but I prefer 
to stay here. I could not rest after this awful shock, and I cannot 
stay away from Madeleine.” 

“T shall stay too,” announced Miss Morton, and as nobody made 
any response she quietly sat down in a chair and stayed. 

Kitty French and Molly Gardner, who, clasped in each other’s 
arms, were shivering with excitement and grief, begged to be allowed 
to stay, too, but Doctor Hills peremptorily ordered them to go to their 
rooms. Cicely Dupuy was allowed to stay, as in her position of social 
secretary she might know much of Madeleine’s private affairs. For 
the same reason Marie was detained, while Doctor Hills asked her a 
few questions. 

Schuyler Carleton sat rigidly in his chair, as immovable as a 
statue. This man puzzled Doctor Hills. And yet it was surely shock 
enough almost to unhinge a man’s brain thus to find his intended 
bride the night before his wedding. 
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Having concluded it was a case for the county physician, Dr. 
Hills apparently considered that his personal responsibility was at an 
end, and he sat quietly awaiting the coming of his colleague. 

It was a dreadful hour. Only rarely any one spoke, and though 
glances sometimes shot from the eyes of one to the eyes of another, 
each felt his gaze oftenest impelled toward that dread, beautiful figure 
by the table. 

At last Schuyler Carleton, with an evident effort, said suddenly, 
“Ought n’t we to send for Tom Willard?” 

Mrs. Markham gave a start. “Of course we must,” she said. 
“Poor Tom! He must be told. Who will tell him?” 

“T will,” volunteered Miss Morton, and Doctor Hills looked up 
amazed at her calm tone. This woman puzzled him, and he could not 
understand her continued attempts at authority in a household where 
she was a comparative stranger. And yet might it not be merely a 
kind consideration for those who were nearer and dearer to the prin- 
cipals of this awful tragedy ? 

But even as he thought this over Miss Morton had gone to the 
telephone, her heavy silk gown rustling as she crossed the room, and 
her every movement assertive of her own importance. 

Calling up the Mapleton Inn, she succeeded, after several attempts, 
in rousing some of its occupants, and finally was in communication 
with young Willard himself. She did not tell him of the tragedy, but 
only asked him to come over to the house at once, as something 
serious had happened, and returned to her seat with a murmured 
observation that Tom would arrive as soon as possible. 


CHAPTER III 
A CASE FOR THE CORONER 


Tom WILLARD came. Miss Morton met him at the door and took 
him into the drawing-room before he could turn toward the library. 

Schuyler Carleton’s frantic touches on various electric buttons had 
turned on all the lights in the drawing-room. As no one had noticed 
this, the great apartment had remained illuminated as if for a fes- 
tivity, and the soft, bright lights fell on the floral bower and the 
elaborate decorations that had been arranged for the wedding day. 

“What is it?” asked Tom, his own face white with an impending 
sense of dread as he loeked into Miss Morton’s eyes. 

As gently as possible, but in her own straightforward and inevitably 
somewhat abrupt way, Miss Morton told him. 

“T want to warn you,” she said, “to prepare for a shock, and I 
think it kinder to tell you the truth at once. Your cousin Madeleine 
—Miss Van Norman—has taken her own life.” 
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“What?” -Tom almost shouted the word, and his face showed 
an absolutely uncomprehending amazement. 

“She killed herself to-night,” Miss Morton went on, whose efforts 
were now directed toward making the young man understand, rather 
than towards sparing his feelings. 

But Tom could not seem to grasp it. “What do you mean?” he 
said, catching her by both arms. “Madeleine? Killed herself?” 

“ Yes,” said Miss Morton, shaken out of her own calm by Tom’s 
excited voice. “In the library, after we had all gone to bed, she 
stabbed herself with that horrible paper-cutter thing. Did you know 
she was unhappy?” 

“Unhappy? No; why should she be? ‘To-morrow was to have 
been her wedding day!” 

“To-day,” corrected Miss Morton. “It is already the day on 
which our dear Madeleine was to have become a bride. And 
instead——-” Glancing around the brilliant room and at the bridal 
bower, Miss Morton’s composure gave way entirely, and she sobbed 
hysterically. At this Cicely Dupuy came across from the library. 
Putting her arm around Miss Morton, she led the sobbing woman 
away, and without a word to Tom Willard gave him a glance which 
seemed to say that he must look out for himself, for her duty was to 
attend Miss Morton. 

As the two women left the drawing-room Tom followed them. He 
walked slowly, and stared about as if uncertain where to go. He 
paused a moment midway in the room, and, stooping, picked up some 
small object from the carpet, which he put in his waistcoat pocket. 

A moment more and he had crossed the hall and stood at the 
library door, gazing at the scene which had already shocked and sad- 
dened the others. 

With a groan, as of utter anguish, Tom involuntarily put up one 
hand before his eyes. 

Then, pulling himself together with an effort, he seemed to dash 
away a tear, and walked into the room, saying almost harshly, “ What 
does it mean?” 

Doctor Hills rose to meet him, and by way of a brief explanation 
he put into Tom’s hand the paper he had found on the table. Tom 
read the written message, and looked more stupefied than ever. With 
a sudden gesture he turned towards Schuyler Carleton and said in 
a low voice, “ But you did love her, did n’t you?” 

“T did,” replied Carleton simply, “and I do.” 

“Why should she have thought you did n’t?” went on Tom, per- 
plexedly looking at the paper, and seeming to soliloquize rather than 
to address his question to any one else. 

As this was the first time that the “S.” in Madeleine’s note had 
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been openly assumed to stand for Schuyler Carleton, there was a stir 
of excitement all round the room. 

But no reply was made, and, dropping into a chair, Tom buried 
his face in both hands and remained thus for a long time. 

Tom Willard was a large, stout man, and possessed of the genial 
and merry demeanor which so often accompanies avoirdupois. Save 
for his occasional, though really rare, bursts of temper, Tom was 
always in joking and laughing mood. 

To see him thus in an agonized, speechless despair deeply affected 
Mrs. Markham. Tom had always been a favorite with her, and not 
even Madeleine regretted more than she the estrangement between 
Richard Van Norman and his nephew. And even as Mrs. Markham 
looked at the bowed head of the great strong man she suddenly be- 
thought herself for the first time that Tom was now heir to the Van 
Norman fortune. 

She wondered if he had himself yet realized it; and then she 
scolded herself for letting such thoughts intrude so unfittingly soon. 
And yet she well knew that it would not be in ordinary human 
nature long to ignore the fact of such a sudden change of fortunes. 
As she looked at Tom her glance strayed toward Mr. Carleton, and 
then the thought struck her that what Tom had gained this man had 
lost. For had Madeleine lived the Van Norman money would have 
been, in a way, at the disposal of her husband. The girl’s death then 
would make Tom a rich man, while Schuyler Carleton would remain 
poor. He had always been poor, or at least far from wealthy, and 
more than one gossip was of the opinion that he had wooed Miss Van 
Norman not entirely because of disinterested love for her. 

While Mrs. Markham was busy with these fast-following thoughts 
a voice in the doorway made her look up. 

A quiet, unimportant-looking man stood there, and was respect- 
fully addressing Doctor Hills. 

“I’m Hunt, sir,” he said, “a plain-clothes man from head- 
quarters.” 

The three men in the room gave a start of surprise, and each 
turned an inquiring look at the new-comer. 

“Who sent you? And what for?” asked Doctor Hills. 

“1 ’ve been here all night, sir. I’m on guard in the present room 
upstairs.” 

“T engaged him,” said Mrs. Markham. “ Madeleine’s presents 
are very valuable, and although the jewels are still in the bank, the 
silver and other things upstairs are worth a large amount, and I 
thought best to have this man remain here during the night.” 

“A very wise precaution, Mrs. Markham,” said Doctor Hills; 
“and why did you leave your post, my man?” 
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“The butler told me of what had happened, and I wondered if I 
might be of any service down here. I left the butler in charge of 
the room while I camne down to inquire.” 

“Very thoughtful of you,” said Doctor Hills, with a nod of appre- 
ciation; “and while I hardly think so, we may have use for you 
before the night is over. I am expecting Doctor Leonard, the county 
physician, and until he comes I can do nothing. I am sure the room 
above is sufficiently guarded for the time being, so suppose you sit 
down here a few minutes and wait.” 

Mr. Hunt chose to take a seat in the hall, just outside the library 
door, and thus added one more solemn presence to the quietly waiting 
group. 

Doctor Leonard did not live in Mapleton, but motored over from his 
home in a nearby village. He was a stranger to all those awaiting 
him in the Van Norman house, with the exception of Doctor Hills. 
Unlike that pleasant-mannered young man, Doctor Leonard was 
middle aged, of a crusty disposition and curt speech. 

After Doctor Hills had presented him to the ladies, and before he 
had time to introduce the two men, Doctor Leonard said crossly, 
“Put the women out. I cannot conduct this affair with petticoats and 
hysterics around me.” 

Though not meant to reach the ears of the ladies, the speech was 
fairly audible, and with a trace of indignation Miss Morton arose 
and left the room. Mrs. Markham followed her, and Cicely and Marie 
went also. 

Doctor Leonard closed the library doors, and, turning to Doctor 
Hills, asked for a concise statement of what had happened. 

In his straightforward manner Doctor Hills gave him a brief 
outline of the case, including all the necessary details. 

“Of course it’s a suicide,” declared Doctor Leonard in his blus- 
tering way; “there is no question whatever. That written confes- 
sion which you all declare to be in her handwriting is ample proof 
that the girl killed herself. Of course you had to send for me—the 
stupid old laws of New Jersey make it imperative that I shall be 
dragged out many miles away from my home for every death that 
isn’t in conventional death-bed fashion; but there is no suspicion of 
foul play here. The poor girl chose to kill herself, and she has done 
so with the means which she found near at hand. I will write the 
burial certificate and leave it with you. There is no occasion for the 
coroner.” 

“Thank God for that! ” exclaimed Schuyler Carleton, in a fervent 
tone. 

“Amen,” said Tom. “It’s dreadful enough to think of poor 
Maddy as she is, but had it been any one else who——” 
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Unheeding the ejaculations of the two men, Doctor Hills said 
earnestly, “ But, Doctor, if it had not been for the written paper, 
would you have called it suicide?” 

“That has nothing to do with the case,” declared Doctor Leonard 
testily. “The paper is there, and is authentic. No sane man could 
doubt that it is a suicide after that.” 

“ But, Doctor Leonard, it would seem impossible for a woman to 
stab herself at that angle, and with such an astonishing degree of 
force; also to pull the dagger from the wound, cast it on the floor, 
and then to place her arm in that particular position on the table.” 

“Why do you say in that particular position? ” 

“ Because the position of her right arm is as if thrown there care- 
lessly, and not as if flung there in a death agony.” 

“You are imaginative, Doctor Hills. The facts may not seem 
possible, but since they are the facts you must admit that they are 
possible.” 

“Very well, Doctor Leonard, I accept your decision, and I relin- 
quish all professional responsibility in the matter.” 

“You may do so. There is no occasion for mystery or question. 
It is a sad affair, indeed, but no crime is indicated beyond that of 
self-destruction. The written confession hints at the motive for the 
deed, but that is outside my jurisdiction. Who is the man in the hall? 
I fancied him a detective.” 

“He is; that is, he is a man from headquarters who is here to 
watch over the bridal gifts. He came down-stairs thinking we might 
require his services in another way.” 

“Send him back to his post. There is no work for detectives, just 
because a young girl chose to end her unhappy life.” 

Doctor Hills opened the library door and directed Hunt to return 
to his place in the present room. 

Doctor Leonard, still with his harsh and disagreeable manner, 
advised Willard and Carleton to go to their homes, saying he and 
Doctor Hills would remain in charge of the library for the rest of 
the night. 

Doctor Hills found the women in the drawing-room, awaiting such 
message as Doctor Leonard might have for them. Doctor Hills told 
them all that Doctor Leonard had said, and advised them to retire, 
as the next day would be indeed a difficult and sorrowful one. 

It was characteristic of Miss Morton that she went straight to her 
own room and shut the door. Mrs. Markham, on the other hand, 
went to the room occupied by Kitty French. Molly Gardner was 
there, too, and the two girls, robed in kimonas, were sitting, white- 
faced and tearful-eyed, waiting for some further news from the room 
whence they had been banished. 
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Mrs. Markham told them what Doctor Leonard had said, but 
Kitty French broke out impetuously, “ Madeleine never killed herself, 
never! I know she always said that about the dagger, but she never 
really meant it, and any way she never would have done it the night 
before her wedding. I tell you she didn’t do it! It was some horrid 
burglar who came in to steal her presents, who killed her.” 

“TI would almost rather it had been so, Kitty dear,” said Mrs. 
Markham, gently stroking the brow of the excited girl; “but it could 
not have been, for we have very strong locks and bolts against bur- 
glars, and Harris is very careful in his precautions for our safety.” 

“T don’t care! Maddy never killed herself. She would n’t do 
it, 1 know her too well. Oh dear! now there won’t be any wedding at 
all! Isn’t it dreadful to think of that decorated room, and the bower 
we planned for the bride! ” 

At these thoughts Kitty’s tears began to flow afresh, and Molly, 
who was already limp from weeping, joined her. 

Mrs. Markham, herself with overwrought nerves, found she could 
do nothing to comfort the girls, so left them and went to commune 
with her grief in her own room. 

Meantime the two doctors alone in the library were still in 
discussion. 

“Well, what do you want?” inquired Doctor Leonard angrily. 
“Do you want to imply, and with no evidence whatever, that the girl 
died by some hand other than her own? Do you want to involve the 
family in the expense and unpleasant publicity of a coroner’s inquest, 
when there is not only no reason for such a proceeding, but there is 
every reason against it?” 

“J want nothing but to get at the truth,” rejoined Doctor Hills, 
a little ruffled himself. “I hold that a young woman, unless endowed 
with unusual strength, or possibly under stress of intense passion, 
could not inflict upon herself a blow strong enough to drive that dag- 
ger to the hilt in her own breast, pull it forth again, and cast it on 
the floor, and after that place her arm in the position it now occupies.” 

Doctor Leonard looked thoughtful. “I agree with you,” he said 
slowly ; “ that is, I agree that it does not seem as if a woman could 
do that. But, my dear Doctor Hills, Miss Van Norman did do that. 
We know she did, from her own written confession, and also by the 
theory of elimination. What else could have happened? Have you 
any suggestion to advance?” 

Doctor Hills was somewhat taken aback at Doctor Leonard’s sud- 
denness. Up to this moment the county physician had stoutly main- 
tained that the case was a suicide beyond any question, and then, turn- 
ing, he had put the question to the younger doctor in such a way that 


Doctor Hills was not quite ready with an answer. 
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“T have no suggestion to make,” he said slowly. “I have no theory 
to offer, but I am firmly convinced that Madeleine Van Norman did 
not strike the blow that took away her young life. Perhaps this is 
more a feeling or an intuition than a logical conviction, but——” he 
hesitated and looked intently at the dead girl, as if trying to force the 
secret from her. 

With a sudden start he took a step forward, and as he spoke, his 
voice rang with excitement. . 

“ Doctor Leonard,” he said, in a quick, concise voice, “ will you look 
carefully at that dagger?” 

“Yes,” said the older man, impressed by the other’s sudden in- 
tensity; and, stepping forward, he scrutinized the dagger as it lay on 
the table, without, however, touching it. 

“There is blood on the handle,” went on Doctor Hills. 

“ Yes, several stains, now dried.” 

“And do you see any blood on the right hand of Miss 
Van Norman?” 

Startled at the implication, Doctor Leonard bent to examine the 
cold white hand. Not a trace of blood was on it. Instinctively he 
looked at the girl’s left hand, only to find that also immaculately 
white. 

Doctor Leonard stood upright and pulled himself together. 


“T was wrong, Doctor Hills,” he said, with a nod which in him 
betokened an unspoken apology. “It is a case for the coroner.” 


CHAPTER IV 
FESSENDEN COMES 


Ir was about nine o’clock the next morning when Rob Fessenden 
rang the bell of the Van Norman house. Fessenden had been invited 
to be best man at the wedding, and, having heard nothing of the events 
of the night, had called to offer any assistance he might give before 
the ceremony. 

The trailing garland of white flowers with fluttering streamers of 
white ribbon that hung beside the portal struck a chill to his heart. 

“What can have happened?” he thought blankly, and confused 
ideas of motor accidents were thronging his mind as the door was 
opened for him. The demeanor of the footman at once told him that 
he was in a house of mourning. Shown into the drawing-room, he 
was met by Cicely Dupuy. 

“Mr. Fessenden!” she exclaimed as she greeted him. “Then you 
have not heard?” 

“T’ve heard nothing. What is it?” 

Poor Miss Dupuy had bravely taken up the burden of telling the 
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sad story to callers who did not know of it, and this was not the first 
time that morning she had enlightened inquiring friends. 

In a few words she told Mr. Fessenden of the events of the night 
before. He was shocked and sincerely grieved. Although his acquaint- 
ance with Miss Van Norman was slight, he was Schuyler Carleton’s 
oldest and best friend, and he had come from New York the day before 
in order to take his part at the wedding. 

While they were talking Kitty French came in. As Mr. Fessenden 
began to converse with her Cicely excused herself and left the room. 

“Isn't it awful?” began Kitty, and her tear-filled eyes supple- 
mented the trite sentence. 

“Tt is, indeed,” said Rob Fessenden, taking her hand in sponta-. 
neous sympathy. “Why should she do it?” 

“She did n’t do it,” declared Kitty earnestly. “Mr. Fessenden, 
they all say she killed herself, but I know she did n't. Won’t you help 
me to prove that, and to find out who did kill her?” 

“What do you mean, Miss French? Miss Dupuy just told me it 
was a suicide.” 

“They all say so, but I know better. Oh, 1 wish somebody would 
help me! Molly doesn’t think as I do, and I can’t do anything all 
alone.” 

Miss French’s face was small and flower-like, and when she clasped 
her little hands and bewailed her inability to prove her belief, young 
Fessenden thought he had never seen such a perfect picture of beautiful 
helplessness. Without reserve he instantly resolved to aid and advise 
her to the best of his own ability. 

“T will help you, Miss French,” he said gravely. “I know little 
of the details of the case, but if there is the slightest chance that you 
may be right, rest assured that you shall be given every chance to 
prove it.” 

Kitty French gave a sigh of relief. “Oh, thank you,” she said 
earnestly; “but I’m afraid we cannot do much, however well we 
intend. Of course I’m merely a guest here, and I have no authority 
of any sort. And, too, to prove that Maddy did not kill herself would 
mean having a detective and everything like that.” 

“TI may not be ‘everything like that,’” said Fessenden, with a 
faint smile, “but I am a sort of detective in an amateur way. I’ve 
had quite a good deal of experience, and though I would n’t take a 
case officially, I’m sure I could at least discover if your suspicions 
have any grounds.” 

“But I have n’t any suspicions,” said Kitty, agitatedly clasping 
her little hands against her breast; “I’ve only a feeling, a deep, 
positive conviction, that Madeleine did not kill herself, and I’m sure 
I don’t know who did kill her.” 
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Fessenden gave that grave smile of his and only said, “That 
does n’t sound like much to work upon, and yet I would often trust 
a woman’s intuitive knowledge against the most conspicuous clues or 
evidences.” 

Kitty thanked him with a smile, but before she could speak 
Miss Morton came into the room. 

“Tt’s perfectly dreadful,” that lady began in her impetuous way; 
“ they ’re going to have the coroner after all! Doctor Leonard has sent 
for him and he may arrive at any minute. Isn’t it awful? There’ll 
be an inquest, and the house will be thronged with all sorts of 
people! ” 
“Why are they going to have an inquest?” demanded Kitty, 
whirling around and grasping Miss Morton by her elbows. 

“ Because,” she said, quite as excited as Kitty herself—“ because 
the doctors think that perhaps Madeleine didn’t kill herself; that 


she was—was——” 
“Murdered!” exclaimed Kitty. “I knew it! I knew she was! 


Who killed her?” 

“ Mercy! I don’t know,” exclaimed Miss Morton, a little frightened 
at Kitty’s vehemence. “'That’s what the coroner is coming to find out.” 

Feeling interested in getting at the facts in the case, and thinking 
that he could learn little from these two excited women, Rob Fessen- 
den turned into the hall just in time to meet Doctor Hills, who was 
coming from the library. 

“May I introduce myself?” he said. “I’m Robert Fessenden 
of New York, a lawyer, and I was to have been best man at the 
wedding. You, I know, are Doctor Hills, and I want to say to you 
that if the earnest endeavor of an amateur detective would be of any 
use to you in this matter, it is at your disposal. Mr. Carleton is my 
old and dear friend, and I need not tell you how he now calls forth 
my sympathy.” 

Instinctively, Doctor Hills liked this young man. His frank 
manner and pleasant, straightforward ways impressed the doctor 
favorably, and he shook hands warmly as he said, “ This is most kind 
of you, Mr. Fessenden, and you may prove the very man we need. 
At first we were all convinced that Miss Van Norman’s death was a 
suicide; and though the evidence still strongly points to that, I am 
sure that there is a possibility, at least, that it is not true.” 

“ May I learn the details of the case? May I go into the library?” 
said Fessenden, hesitating to approach the closed door until invited. 

“Yes, indeed; I ll take you in at once. Doctor Leonard, who is 
in there, is the county physician, and, though a bit brusque in his 
manner, he is an honest old soul, and does unflinchingly what he 


judges to be his duty.” 
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They entered the library, where everything was much as it had 
been the night before. At one time the doctors had been about to 
move the body to a couch, and to remove the disfigured gown, but 
after Doctor Leonard had been persuaded to agree with Doctor Hills’s 
view of the case, they had left everything untouched until the coroner 
should come. 

The discovery of this was a satisfaction to Robert Fessenden. His 
detective instinct had begun to assert itself, and he was glad of an 
opportunity to examine the room before the arrival of the coroner. 
Though not seeming unduly curious, his eyes darted about in an 
eager search for possible clues of any sort. Without touching them, 
he examined the dagger, the written paper, the appointments of the 
library table, and the body itself, with its sweet, sad face, its drooping 
posture, and its tragically stained raiment. 

In true detective fashion he scrutinized the carpet, glanced at the 
window fastenings, and noted the appointments of the library table. 

The only thing Fessenden touched, however, was a lead pencil 
which lay on the pen-rack. It was an ordinary pencil, but he gazed 
intently at the gilt lettering stamped upon it, and then returned it 
to its place. 

With something of a bustling air the coroner came in. Coroner 
Benson was a fussy sort of man, with a somewhat exaggerated sense 
of his own importance. He at once requested that everybody except 
the two doctors should leave the room. 

Fessenden and Kitty French were greatly disappointed at this, 
but the others went out with a feeling of relief, for the strain was 
beginning to tell-upon the nerves of all concerned. 

As usual, Miss Morton tried to exercise her powers of generalship, 
and directed that they should all assemble in the drawing-room until 
recalled to learn the coroner’s opinion. 

Mrs. Markham, unheeding Miss Morton’s dictum, went away to 
attend to her household duties, and Cicely went to her own room, but 
the others waited in the drawing-room. They were joined shortly 
by Tom Willard and Schuyler Carleton, who arrived at about the 
same time. 

Mr. Carleton, never a robust man, looked like a wreck of his for- 
mer self. Years had been added to his apparent age; his impassive 
face wore a look of stony grief, and his dark eyes seemed filled with 
an unutterable horror. 

Tom Willard, on the contrary, being of stout build and rubicund 
countenance, seemed an ill-fitting figure in the sad and tearful group. 

But as Kitty French remarked to Fessenden in a whisper, “ Poor 
Tom probably feels the worst of any of us, and it is n’t his fault that 
he can’t make that fat, jolly face of his look more funereal.” 
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“And he’s the heir to the estate, too,” Fessenden whispered 
back. 

“ Now, that’s mean of you,” declared Kitty. “Tom hasn’t a 
greedy hair in his head, and I don’t believe he has even thought of his 
fortune. And, besides, he was desperately in love with Madeleine. 
A whole heap more in love than Mr. Carleton was.” 

Fessenden stared at her. “Then why was Carleton marrying 
her? ” 

“For her money,” said Kitty, with a disdainful air. 

“TI didn’t know that,” went on Fessenden, quite seriously. “I 
thought Carleton was hard hit. She was a magnificent woman.” 

“Oh, she was, indeed,” agreed Kitty enthusiastically. “Mr. 
Carleton did n’t half appreciate her, and Tom did. But then she was 
always very different with Tom. Somehow she always seemed con- 
strained when with Mr. Carleton.” 

“Then why was she marrying him?” 

“She never told me in so many words, but maybe it was only 
because her uncle wanted her to. He had quarrelled with Tom, you 
know.” 

And then this conversation was dropped, for Tom Willard him- 
self joined the pair and began talking to them. 

And soon after the library doors were thrown open, and Coroner 
Benson invited them all to come into the library. 

They filed in slowly, each heart heavy with an impending sense of 
dread. Doctor Hills ushered them to seats, which had been arranged 
in rows, and which gave an unpleasantly formal air to the cozy 
library. 

The body of Madeleine Van Norman had been taken upstairs 
to her own room, and at the library table, where she had last sat, 
stood Coroner Benson. 

After an impressive pause, which he seemed to deem necessary to 
gain the attention of an already breathlessly listening audience, he 
began: 

Me While there is much evidence that seems to prove that Miss Van 
Norman took her own life, there is very grave reason to doubt this. 
Both of the eminent physicians here present are inclined to believe 
that the dagger thrust which killed Miss Van Norman was not 
inflicted by her own hand, though it may have been so. This con- 
clusion they arrive at from their scientific knowledge of the nature 
and direction of dagger strokes, which, as may not be generally 
known, is a science in itself. Indeed, were it not for the conclusive 
evidence of the written paper, these gentlemen would believe that the 


stroke was impossible of self-infliction. 
“ But, aside from this point, we are confronted by this startling 
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fact. Although the dagger, which you may see still lying on the 
table, has several blood-stains on its handle, there is absolutely no 
trace of blood on the right hand of the body of Miss Van Norman. 
It is inconceivable that she could have removed such a trace, had there 
been any, and it is highly improbable, if not indeed impossible, that 
she could have handled the dagger and left it in its present condition, 
without showing a corresponding stain on her hand.” 

This speech of Coroner Benson’s produced a decided sensation on 
all his hearers, but it was manifested in various ways. Kitty French 
exchanged with Fessenden a satisfied nod, for this seemed in line with 
her own theory. 

Schuyler Carleton showed no emotion, but his white face seemed 
to take on one more degree of horror and misery. ‘Tom Willard 
looked blankly amazed, and Mrs. Markham began on a new one of 
her successive crying spells. Miss Morton sat bolt upright and 
placidly smoothed the gray silk folds of her gown, while her face wore 
a decided “I told you so” expression, though she had n’t told them 
anything of the sort. 

But the behavior of Cicely Dupuy was perhaps the most extra- 
ordinary. She flew into a fit of violent hysterics, and had to be taken 
from the room. 

“In view of this state of affairs,’ went on the coroner, when 
quiet had been restored after Cicely’s departure, “it becomes neces- 
sary to make an investigation of the case. We have absolutely no 
evidence, and no real reason to suspect foul play, yet since there is 
the merest possibility that the death was not a suicide, it becomes my 
duty to look further-into the matter. I have been told that Miss Van 
Norman had expressed a sort of general fear that she might some day 
be impelled to turn this dagger upon herself. But that is a peculiar 
mental obsession that affects many people at sight of a sharp-pointed 
or cutting instrument, and is by no means a proof that she did do 
this thing. But quite aside from the temptation of the glittering 
steel, we have Miss Van Norman’s written confession that she at least 
contemplated taking her own life, and ascribing a reason therefor. 
In further consideration, then, of this written paper, of which you 
all know the contents, can any of you tell me of any fact or quote 
any words spoken by Miss Van Norman that would corroborate or 
amplify the statement of this despairing message?” 

As Mr. Benson spoke, he held in his hand the written paper that 
had been found on the library table. It was indeed unnecessary to 
read it aloud, for every one present knew its contents by heart. 

But nobody responded to the coroner’s question. Mr. Carleton 
looked mutely helpless, Tom Willard looked honestly perplexed, and 
yet many of those present believed that both these men guessed the 
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secret of Madeleine’s heart, and suspected that she was about to wed 
where she did not love. 

Coroner Benson scanned intently the faces of his audience. 

“Can no one, then,” he said again, “assert or suggest anything 
that may have any bearing on this written message? ” 

“T can,” said Robert Fessenden. 


CHAPTER V 
A SOFT LEAD PENCIL 


Coroner Benson looked at the young man curiously. Knowing 
him to be a stranger in the household, he had not expected informa- 
tion from him. 

“Your name?” he said quietly. 

“T am Robert Fessenden, of New York City. I am a lawyer by 
profession, and I came to Mapleton yesterday for the purpose of 
acting as best man at Mr. Carleton’s wedding. I came here this 
morning, not knowing of what had occurred in the night, and after 
conversation with some members of the household I felt impelled to 
investigate some points which seemed to me mysterious. I trust I 
have shown no intrusive curiosity, but I confess to a natural detective 
instinct, and I noticed some peculiarities about that paper you hold 
in your hand to which I should like to call your attention.” 

Fessenden’s words caused a decided stir among his hearers, includ- 
ing the coroner and the two doctors. 

Mr. Benson was truly anxious to learn what the young man had 
to say, but at the same time his professional jealousy was aroused by 
the implication that there was anything to be learned from the paper 
itself, outside of his own information concerning it. 

“T was told,” he said quickly, “that this paper is positively written 
in Miss Van Norman’s own hand.” 

Robert Fessenden, while not exactly a handsome man, was of a 
type that impressed every one pleasantly. He was large and blond, 
and had an air that was unmistakably cultured and exceedingly well- 
bred. Conventionality sat well upon him, and his courteous self- 
assurance had in it no trace of egotism or self-importance. In a 
word, he was what the plain-spoken people of Mapleton called citified, 
and though they sometimes resented this combination of personal 
traits, in their hearts they admired and envied it. 

This was why Coroner Benson felt a slight irritation at the young 
man’s savoir faire, and at the same time a sense of satisfaction that 
there was promise of some worth-while help. 

“T was told so, too,” said Fessenden, in response to the coroner’s 
remark, “ and as I have never seen any of Miss Van Norman’s writing, 
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I have, of course, no reason to doubt this. But this is the point I 
want to inquire about: is it assumed that Miss Van Norman wrote 
the words on this paper while sitting here at the table last evening, 
immediately or shortly before her death? ” 

Mr. Benson thought a moment, then he said: “ Without any evi- 
dence to the contrary, and indeed without having given this question 
any previous thought, I think I may say that it has been tacitly as- 
sumed that this is a dying confession of Miss Van Norman’s.” 

“Then,” went on Fessenden, “I will undertake to show that it 
is improbable that this paper was written as has been supposed. The 
message is, as you see, written in pencil. The pencil here on the 
table, and which is part of a set of desk-fittings, is a very hard pencil, 
labeled H. A few marks made by it upon a bit of paper will convince 
you at once that it is not the pencil which was used to write that 
message. The letters, as you see, are formed of heavy black marks 
which were made with a very soft pencil, such as is designated by 
2 B or BB. If you please, I will pause for a moment while you satisfy 
yourself upon this point.” 

Greatly interested, Mr. Benson took the pencil from the pen-rack 
and wrote some words upon a pad of paper. Doctor Leonard and 
Doctor Hills leaned over the table to note results, but no one else 
stirred. 

“You are quite right,” said Mr. Benson; “this message was not 
written with this pencil. But what does that prove?” 

“Tt proves nothing,” said Fessenden calmly, “but it is pretty 
strong evidence that the message was not written at this table last 
‘night. For had there been any other pencil on the table, it would 
' doubtless have remained. Assuming, then, that Miss Van Norman 
wrote this message elsewhere, and with another pencil, it loses the 
special importance commonly attributed to the words of one about 
to die.” 

“Tt does,” said Mr. Benson, impressed by the fact, but at a loss 
to know whither the argument was leading. 

“ Believing, then,” went on the lawyer, “that this paper had not 
been written in this room last evening, I began to conjecture where 
it had been written. For one would scarcely expect a message of 
that nature to be written in one place and carried to another. I 
therefore asked permission of Mrs. Markham to examine the appoint- 
ments of Miss Van Norman’s writing-desk in her own room, and I 
found in her desk no soft pencils whatever. There were several pen- 
cils, of gold and of silver and of ordinary wood, but the lead in each 
was as hard as this one on the library table. Urged on by what 
seemed to me important developments, I persuaded Mrs. Markham to 
let me examine all of the writing-desks in the house. I found but 
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one soft pencil, and that was in the desk of Miss Dupuy, Miss Van 
Norman’s secretary. It is quite conceivable that Miss Van Norman 
should write at her secretary’s desk, but I found myself suddenly 
confronted by another disclosure. And that is that the handwritings 
of Miss Van Norman and Miss Dupuy are so similar as to be almost 
identical. In view of the importance of this written message, should 
it not be more carefully proved that this writing is really Miss Van 
Norman’s own?” 

“Tt should, indeed,” declared Coroner Benson, who was by this 
time quite ready to agree to any suggestion Mr. Fessenden might 
make. “ Will somebody please ask Miss Dupuy to come here?” 

“T will,” said Miss Morton, and, rising, she quickly rustled from 
the room. 

“T’ve often noticed that they wrote alike,” said Kitty French 
impulsively, “but I never thought about it before in this matter. 
You see”—she involuntarily addressed herself to the coroner, who 
listened with interest—“ you see, Madeleine instructed Cicely to write 
as nearly as possible like she did, because Cicely was her social secre- 
tary and answered all her notes, and wrote letters for her, and some- 
times Cicely signed Madeleine’s name to the notes, and the people 
who received them thought Maddy wrote them herself. She didn’t 
mean to deceive, only sometimes people don’t like to have their notes 
answered hy a secretary, and so it saved a lot of trouble. I confess,” 
Kitty concluded, “that I can’t always tell the difference in their 
writing myself, though I usually can.” 

Miss Morton returned, bringing Cicely with her, and Mrs. Mark- 
ham also accompanied them. 

Miss Dupuy’s demeanor had greatly changed. No longer weeping, 
she had assumed an almost defiant attitude, and her thin lips were 
tightly closed in a way that did not look promising to those who 
desired information. 

With a conspicuous absence of tact or diplomacy, Mr. Benson 
asked her abruptly, “ Did you write this paper?” 

“T did,” said Cicely, and as soon as the words were uttered her 
lips closed again with a snap. 

Her reply fell like a bombshell upon the breathless group of lis- 
teners. Tom Willard was the first to speak. 

“ What!” he exclaimed. “Maddy did n’t write that? You wrote 
it?” 

“ Yes,” asserted Cicely, looking Tom squarely in the eyes. 

“When did you write it?” asked the Coroner. 

“ A week or more ago.” 

“Why did you write it?” 

“T refuse to tell.” 
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“Who is the S. mentioned on this paper?” 

“T refuse to tell.” 

“You need n't tell. That is outside the case. It is sufficient for 
us to know that Miss Van Norman did not write this paper. If you 
wrote it, it has no bearing on the case. Your penmanship is very 
like hers.” 

“T practised to make it so,” said Cicely. “Miss Van Norman 
desired me to do so, that I might answer unimportant notes and sign 
her name to them. They were in no sense forgeries. Ladies frequently 
have their own names signed by their secretary. Miss Van Norman 
often received notes like that.” 

“Why did you not tell before that you wrote this paper supposed 
to have been written by Miss Van Norman?” 

“ Nobody asked me.” Miss Dupuy’s tone was defiant and even 
pert. Robert Fessenden began to look at the girl with increasing 
interest. He felt quite sure that she knew more about the tragedy 
than he had suspected. 

“But why did you not volunteer the information? You must 
have known it was of great importance.” The coroner spoke almost 
petulantly, and indeed Miss Dupuy had suppressed important 
information. 

At his question she became greatly embarrassed. She blushed and 
looked down, and then, with an effort resuming her air of defiance, 
she snapped out her answer: “I was afraid.” 

“ Afraid of what?” 

“ Afraid that they would think somebody killed Miss Van Norman, 
instead of that she killed herself, as she did.” 

“How do you know she did?” 

“T don’t know it, except that I left her here alone when I went 
to my room, and the house was all locked up, and soon after that she 
was found dead. So she must have killed herself.” 

“Those conclusions,” said the coroner pompously, “are.-for us to 
arrive at, not for you to declare. The case,” he then said, turning 
toward the doctors and the young detective, “is entirely changed by 
the hearing of Miss Dupuy’s testimony. The fact that the note was 
not written by Miss Van Norman, will, I’m sure, remove from the. 
minds of the doctors the possibility of suicide.” 

“Tt. certainly will,” said Doctor Leonard. “I quite agree with 
Doctor Hills that except for the note all evidence is against the theory 
of suicide.” 

“Then,” went on Mr. Benson, “if it is not a suicide, Miss Van 
Norman must have been the victim of foul play, and it is our duty 
to investigate the matter, and attempt to discover whose hand it was 
that wielded the fatal dagger.” 
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Mr. Benson was fond of high-sounding words and phrases, and, 
finding himself in charge of what promised to be a mysterious, if not 
a celebrated, case, he made the most of his authoritative position. 

Robert Fessenden paid little attention to the coroner’s speech. 
His brain was working rapidly, and he was trying to piece together 
such data as he had already accumulated in the way of evidence. It 
was but little, to be sure, and in lieu of definite clues he allowed him- 
self to speculate a little on the probabilities. He was even ignorant 
as to who would inherit the fine house he was now in and the pre- 
sumably fair-sized fortune which must accompany it. 

Of these matters he was not destined long to remain ignorant, 
for just then old Lawyer Peabody came in. This gentleman had had 
charge of the Van Norman legal matters for many years, and it was 
known by most of those present that he was bringing with him such 
wills or other documents as might have a bearing on the present crisis. 
As the old gentleman came into the room Mr. Benson was saying: 

“ And therefore, though the formal inquest must be held later, I 
shall now conduct a preliminary investigation, in order to learn as 
early as possible any facts that may be of use in the solution of the 
mystery. But I observe that Lawyer Peabody has just come in, and 
as he doubtless has important matters to disclose, we will hear from 
him first.” 

Mr. Peabody was an old man; moreover, he had for many years 
been intimately associated with the Van Norman household, and had 
been a close friend of both Richard Van Norman and Madeleine. 
Shattered and broken by the sad tragedy in the household, he could 
scarcely repress his emotion when he undertook to address the little 
audience. 

But the main purport of his business there at that time was to 
announce the contents of the two wills in his possession. 

The first one, the will of Richard Van Norman, was no surprise 
to any one present, except perhaps those few who did not live in 
Mapleton. One of these, Robert Fessenden, was extremely interested 
to learn that because of Madeleine’s death before her marriage, and 
also before she was twenty-three years of age, the large fortune of 
Richard Van Norman, which would have been hers on her wedding 
day, passed at once and unrestrictedly to Tom Willard. 

But also by the terms of Richard Van Norman’s will the fine 
old mansion and grounds and a sum of money, modest in comparison 
with the whole fortune, but ample to maintain the estate, were Made- 
leine’s own, and had been from the day of her uncle’s death. 

Possessed of this property, therefore, Madeleine had made a will 
which was dated a few months before her death, and which Mr. Pea- 


body now read. 
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After appropriate and substantial bequests to several intimate 
friends, to her housekeeper and secretary, and to all the servants, 
Madeleine devised that her residuary fortune and the Van Norman 
house and grounds should become the property of Miss Elizabeth 
Morton. 

This was a complete surprise to all, with the possible exception 

of Miss Morton herself. It was not easy to judge from her haughty 
and self-satisfied countenance whether she had known of this before 
or not. 
Fessenden, who was watching her closely, was inclined to think 
she had known of it, and again his busy imagination ran riot. The 
first point, he thought to himself, in discovering a potential murderer, 
is to inquire who will be benefited by the victim’s death. Apparently 
the only ones to profit by the passing of Madeleine Van Norman 
were Tom Willard and Miss Morton. But even the ingenious imag- 
ination of the young detective balked at the idea of connecting either 
of these two with the tragedy. Willard had not been in the house at 
the time of the murder, and Miss Morton, as he had chanced to dis- 
cover, had occupied a room on the third floor. Moreover, it was 
absurd on the face of things to fancy a well-bred, middle-aged lady 
stealing downstairs at dead of night to kill her charming young 
hostess ! 

It was with a sense of satisfaction therefore that Fessenden 
assured himself that he had formed no suspicions whatever, and could 
listen with a mind entirely unprejudiced to such evidence as the 
coroner’s inquiry might bring forth. 


CHAPTER VI 
PRELIMINARY INQUIRY 


A sLicHt delay was occasioned by waiting for Coroner Benson’s 
own stenographer, but when he arrived the inquiry was at once begun. 

At the request of Miss Morton, the whole assembly had moved to 
the drawing-room, it being a much larger and more airy apartment, 
and withal less haunted by the picture of the tragedy itself. 

And yet to hold a coroner’s inquiry in a room gay with wedding 
decorations was almost, if not quite, as ghastly. 

But Coroner Benson paid no heed to emotional considerations and 
conducted himself with the same air of justice and legality as if he 
had been in a court-room or the town-hall. 

He put his first question to Mrs. Markham, as he considered her, 
in a way at least, the present head of the household. To be sure, the 
house now legally belonged to Miss Morton, and that lady was quickly 
assuming an added air of importance which was doubtless the result 
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of her recent inheritance; but Mrs. Markham was still housekeeper, 
and by virtue of her long association with the place, Mr. Benson chose 
to treat her with exceeding courtesy and deference. 

But Mrs. Markham, though now quite composed and willing to 
answer questions, could give no evidence of any importance. She testi- 
fied that she had seen Madeleine last at about ten o’clock the night 
before. This was after the guests who had been at dinner had gone 
away, and the house guests had gone to their rooms. Miss Van Nor- 
man was alone in the library, and as Mrs. Markham left her she asked 
her to send Cicely Dupuy to the library. Mrs. Markham had then 
gone directly to her own room, which was on the second floor, above 
the drawing-room. It was at the front of the house, and the room 
behind it, also over the long drawing-room, was the one now devoted 
to the exhibition of Madeleine’s wedding gifts. Mrs. Markham had 
retired almost immediately and had heard no unusual sounds. She 
explained, however, that she was somewhat deaf, and had there been 
any disturbance downstairs it was by no means probable that she would 
have heard it. 

“What was the first intimation you had that anything had hap- 
pened ?” asked Mr. Benson. 

“Kitty French came to my door and called to me. Her excited 
voice made me think something was wrong, and, dressing hastily, I 
came downstairs, to find many of the household already assembled.” 

“Can you tell me if the house is carefully locked at night?” 

“It is, I am sure; but it is not in my province to attend to it.” 

“Whose duty is it?” 

“That of Harris, the butler.” 

“Will you please call Harris at once?” Mr. Benson’s tone of 
finality seemed to dismiss Mrs. Markham as a witness, and she rang 
the bell for the butler. 

On being questioned, Harris testified that he was most punctilious 
regarding his duty of locking up the house, for during his years of 
service with Mr. Van Norman he had been trained especially in that 
respect. The house, being, as it was, in the midst of large grounds 
and surrounded by trees and shrubbery, presented opportunity for 
marauders, and it was one of Mr. Van Norman’s fads to make it 
impossible for them to enter. The house, therefore, was provided with 
complicated locks and strong bolts. The windows had patent fastening 
devices, and it was one of the butler’s most important duties to see 
that these safeguards were carefully attended to every night. 

“ You can testify, then, that the house could not have been entered 
by a burglar last night?” asked Mr. Benson. 

“ Not by a burglar, nor by nobody else, sir, unless they broke down 
a door or cut out a pane of glass.” ° 
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“Yet Mr. Carleton came in.” 

Harris looked annoyed. “Of course, sir, anybody could come in 
the front door with a latch-key. I didn’t mean that they could n’t. 
But all the other doors and windows were fastened all right, and I 
found them all right this morning.” 

“ How about the cellar?” 

“We never bother much about the cellar, sir, as there’s nothing 
down there to steal, unless they take the furnace or the gas-meter. 
But the door at the top of the cellar stairs, as opens into the hall, sir, 
is locked every night with a double lock and a bolt besides.” 

“Then no burglar could come up through the cellar way?” 

“That he could n’t, sir. Nor yet down through the skylight, for 
the skylight is bolted every night same as the windows.” 

“And the windows on the second floor—are they fastened at 
night?” 

“They are in the halls, sir. But of course in the bedrooms I don’t 
know how they may be. That is, the occupied bedrooms. When the 
guest rooms are vacant I always fasten those windows.” 

“Then you can ‘testify, Harris, that there was no way for any 
one to enter this house last night except at the front door with a latch- 
key or through the window of some occupied bedroom?” 

“T can swear to that, sir.” 

“ That is all, thank you, Harris. You may go.” 

Harris went away, his honest countenance showing a look of relief 
that his ordeal was over, and yet betokening a perplexed anxiety also. 

Cicely Dupuy was next called upon to give her evidence, or rather 
to continue the testimony which she had begun in the library. The 
girl had a pleasanter expression than she had shown at the previous 
questioning, but a red spot burned in either cheek, and she was clearly 
trying to be calm, though really under stress of a great excitement. 

From her the coroner elicited this testimony: When Mrs. Mark- 
ham had asked her the night before to go to the library, she went 
at once. This was soon after ten o’clock. At Miss Van Norman’s 


.. Tequest, she had made several lists of errands and matters to be 


attended to the next day. They had also discussed some minor details 
of the wedding preparations, and then Miss Van Norman had told 
her secretary she might go to bed, as she wished to be alone for a 
time. Cicely said that she then went to her own room, and that it 
was then just half-past ten. 

“Did you retire at once?” 

“No; I had some notes to write for Miss Van Norman, and also 
some of my own, and I sat at my desk for some time. I don’t know 
just how long.” 

“And then what happened?” 
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At this question Cicely Dupuy became more nervous and embar- 
rassed than ever. She hesitated and then made two or three attempts 
to speak, each one of which resulted in no intelligible sound. 

“There is nothing to fear,” said Mr. Benson kindly. “Simply 
tell us what you heard while sitting there writing, that caused you to 
leave your room.” 

Glancing around as if in search of some one, Cicely finally man- 
aged to make an audible reply. “I heard a loud cry,” she said, 
“that sounded as if somebody were frightened or in danger. I nat- 
urally ran out into the hall, and, looking over the baluster, I saw Mr. 
Carleton in the hall below. I felt quite sure then that it was he who 
had cried out, so I came downstairs.” 

“ At what time was this?” 

“ At half-past eleven exactly.” 

“ How do you know so accurately? ” 

“ Because as I came downstairs the old clock on the middle landing 
chimed the half-hour. It has a deep soft note, and it struck just as 
I passed the clock, and it startled me a little, so of course I remember 
it perfectly.” 

“ And then?” 

“And then”—Cicely again hesitated, but with a visible effort 
resumed her speech—“ why, and then I came on down, and found Mr. 
Carleton nearly distracted. I could not guess what was the matter. 
He was turning on the lights and ringing the servants’ bells and acting 
like a man beside himself. Then in a moment Marie appeared, and 
gave one of her French shrieks that completely upset what little nerve 
I had left. And then Mr. Carleton motioned us toward the library, 
and I looked in and saw that dreadful sight! Oh, I shall see it all my 
life!” At the memory Cicely broke down again and sank into her 
chair, shaking with convulsive sobs. 

Mr. Benson did not disturb her further, but proceeded to question 
the others. 

The account of Marie, the maid, merely served to corroborate what 
Cicely had said. Marie, too, had heard Carleton’s cry for help, and, 
throwing on a dressing-gown, had run down-stairs to Madeleine’s room. 
Not finding her mistress there, she had hurried down to the first floor, 
reaching the lower hall but a few minutes after Cicely did. She said 
also that it was just about half-past eleven by the clock in her own 
room when she heard Mr. Carleton’s cry. 

Kitty French and Molly Gardner were questioned, but they told 
nothing that would throw any light on the matter. They had heard 
the cry, and while hastily dressing had heard the general commotion 
in the house? They had thought it must be a fire, and not until they 

reached the library did they know what had really happened. 
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Miss Morton’s testimony came next. Fessenden regarded her with 
interest, as, composed and calm, she waited the coroner’s interrogations. 

She was deliberate and careful in making her replies, and it seemed 
to the young detective as if she knew nothing whatever about the 
whole affair, but was trying to imply that she knew a great deal. 

“You went to your room when the others did, at about ten 
o’clock? ” asked Mr. Benson. 

“Yes, but I did not retire at once.” 

“Did you hear any sounds that caused you alarm?” 

“No, not alarm. Curiosity, perhaps, but that is surely pardonable 
to a naturally timid woman in a strange house.” 

“Then you did hear sounds. Can you describe them?” 

“T do not think they were other than those made by the servants 
attending to their duties. But the putting on of coal or the fastening 
of windows are noticeable sounds when one is not accustomed to them.” 

“You could discern, then, that it was the shovelling of coal or the 
fastening of windows that you heard?” 

“No, I could not. My hearing is extremely acute, but as my room 
is on the third floor, all the sounds I heard were faint and muffled.” 

“Did you hear Mr. Carleton’s cry for help?” 

“T did, but at that distance it did not sound loud. However, I was 
sufficiently alarmed to open my door and step out into the hall. I had 
not taken off my evening gown, and, seeing bright lights downstairs, of 
course I immediately went down. The household was nearly all assem- 
bled when I reached the library. I saw at once what had happened, 
and I saw, too, that Mrs. Markham and the younger women were quite 
frantic with fright and excitement. I thought it my duty therefore 
to take up the reins of government, and I took the liberty of tele- 
phoning for the doctor. I think there is nothing more of importance 
that I can tell you.” 

“T think not, Miss Morton,” said the coroner, and Mr. Fessenden 
barely repressed a smile, for he could not see that Miss Morton had told 
anything of importance at all. 

Tom Willard was called next, and Fessenden wondered what could 
be the testimony of a man who had not arrived on the scene until 
more than two hours after the deed was done. 

And indeed there was little that Tom could say. Mr. Benson 
asked him to detail his own movements after he left the house the night 
before. 

“There ’s little to tell,” said Tom, “but Ill try to be exact. I 
went away from this house about ten o’clock, taking with me a suit- 
case full of clothes. I went directly to the Mapleton Inn, and though 
I don’t know exactly, I should say I must have reached there in some- 


thing less than ten minutes. Then I went to the office of the estab- 
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lishment, registered, and asked for a room. The proprietor gave me 
a good enough room, a bellboy picked up my bag, and I went to my 
room at once. Later I rang for some ice water, which the same boy 
brought to me. Directly after that I turned in. I slept soundly until 
awakened by a knocking at my door at about two o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The landlord himself stood there when I opened the door, and 
told me I was wanted on the telephone. When I went to the telephone 
I heard Miss Morton’s voice, and she asked me to come over here. I 
came as quickly as possible, and—— 

Tom’s voice broke at this point, and, feeling that his story was 
finished, Mr. Benson considerately asked him no further questions. 

Schuyler Carleton was questioned next. When Mr. Benson asked 
him to tell his story, he hesitated and finally said that he would prefer 
to have the coroner ask direct questions, which he would answer. 

“Did you go away from this house with the other guests at about 
ten o’clock last evening? ” 

“No, I was not here at dinner. I left at about half-past five in 
the afternoon.” 

“Where did you go?” 

“T went directly home and remained there until late in the 
evening.” 

“ And then?” 

“T returned here between eleven and twelve o’clock.” 

“To make a call.” 

“No, I came upon an errand.” 

“What was the errand?” 

“ As it has no bearing upon the case, I think it is my privilege 
to decline to answer.” 

“You entered the house with a latch-key.” 

“ I did.” 

“Ts that latch-key your own property?” 

“For the time, yes. Mrs. Markham gave it to me a few days 
ago, for my convenience, because I have occasion to come to the house 
so frequently.” 

“Was it your intention when you went away in the afternoon to 
return later?” 

“Tt was.” 

“Upon this secret errand.” 

Yes. ” 

“Did you expect to see Miss Van Norman when you entered the 
house with the latch-key?” 

“T did not.” 

“And when you entered you discovered the tragedy in the 


library ?” 
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Schuyler Carleton hesitated. His dry lips quivered and his whole 
frame shook with intense emotion. “ Y-yes,” he stammered. 

The mere fact of that hesitation instantly kindled a spark of 
suspicion in the minds of many of his hearers. Until that moment 
Carleton’s excessive agitation had been attributed entirely to his grief 
at the awful fate which had come to his fiancée; but now, all at once, 
the man’s demeanor gave an impression of something else. 

Could it be guilt? 


CHAPTER VII 
AN INTERVIEW WITH CICELY 


ENDEAVORING not to exhibit the surprise and dismay which he felt, 
Coroner Benson continued his questions. 

“ And then, when you discovered Miss Van Norman, what did you 
do?” 

Carleton passed his hand across his white brow. “I hardly know,” 
he said. “I was stunned—dazed. I went toward her, and, seeing 
the dagger on the floor, I picked it up mechanically, scarcely knowing 
what I did. I felt intuitively that the girl was dead, but I did not 
touch her, and, not knowing what else to do, I cried out for help.” 

“ And turned on the lights?” 

“T pushed several electric buttons, not knowing which were lights 
and which bells; my principal idea was to arouse the inmates of the 
house at once.” 

“Who first appeared in answer to your call?” 

“Miss Dupuy came running downstairs at once, followed by Miss 
Van Norman’s maid.” 

“Mr. Carleton,” said the coroner, with a new note of gravity 
in his voice, “I think it my duty to tell you that your own interests 
require you to state the nature of your errand to this house last 
night.” 

“T decline to do so.” 

“Then, will you state as exactly as you can the hour at which you 
entered the front door?” 

“T don’t know precisely. But Miss Dupuy has testified that she 
came downstairs in response to my call at half-past eleven. I came 
into the house a—a few moments before.” 

“That is all,” said the coroner abruptly. “Mr. Hunt, if you 
please.” 

The man from headquarters, who had guarded the present room 
through the night, came in from the doorway where he had been 
standing. 

“ Will you tell what you know concerning Mr. Carleton’s entrance 
last night?” said the coroner briefly. 
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“T was on guard in the present room from nine o’clock on,” said 
Mr. Hunt. “ Of course I was on the watch-out for anything unusual, 
and alert to hear any sound. I heard the company go away at ten 
o’clock, I heard most of the people in the house go to their rooms right 
after that. I heard and I also saw Miss Dupuy go down to the library 
after that, and return to her room about half-past ten. I noticed all 
these things because that is my business, but they made no special 
impression on me, as they were but the natural proceedings of the 
people who belonged here. Of course I was only on the lookout for 
intruders. I heard the sound of a latch-key and I heard the front 
door open at exactly quarter after eleven. I stepped out into the hall, 
and, looking downstairs, I saw Mr. Carleton enter. I also saw Miss 
Dupuy in the upper hall looking over the banister. She, too, must 
have seen Mr. Carleton. But as all of this was none of my business, 
and as nobody had entered who had n’t a right to, I simply returned 
to my post. At half-past eleven I heard Mr. Carleton’s cry, and saw 
the lights go up all over the house. Anything more, sir?” 

“Not at present, Mr. Hunt. Miss Dupuy, did you hear Mr. 
Carleton come in?” 

Cicely Dupuy turned an angry face toward Mr. Hunt and fairly 
glared at the mild-mannered man. She waited a moment before 
answering the coroner’s question, and then as if with a sudden resolve 
she spoke a sharp, quick “ Yes.” 

“And that was at quarter after eleven?” 

“Tt was later,” declared Cicely. “For Mr. Carleton told you 
himself that he went directly into the library as soon as he came into 
the house, and as I heard his cry at half-past eleven he must have 
entered only a few moments before.” 

Schuyler Carleton stared at Cicely, and she returned his gaze. 
It was quite evident to the onlookers that a mental message was pass- 


ing between these two. 
“You are sure, Mr. Hunt, that your statement as to the time is 


correct?” said the coroner, turning again to him. 

“ Perfectly sure, sir. It is my business to be sure of the time.” 

“Mr. Carleton,” said Mr. Benson, “there is an apparent dis- 
crepancy here, which it is advisable for you to explain. If you came 
into this house at quarter after eleven, and rang the bells for help at 
half-past eleven, what were you doing in the meantime?” 

It was out at last. The coroner’s question, though quietly put, 
was equivalent to an accusation. Every eye in the room was turned 
toward Carleton, and every ear waited in suspense for his reply. 

At last the answer came. The dazed, uncertain look had returned 
to Carleton’s face and his voice sounded mechanical, like that of an 


automaton, as he replied, “I decline to say.” 
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The pause that followed was broken by Coroner Benson’s voice. 
“There is nothing more to be done at present. This has been merely 
a preliminary investigation. But it has proved to us that there has 
been a crime committed. There is no doubt that Miss Van Norman 
was murdered, and that the crime took place between half-past ten 
and half-past eleven last night. An official inquest must be held, and 
the necessary steps toward that will be taken immediately. As an 
audience you are dismissed.” 

The people rose slowly from their chairs, and most of them looked 
as if they did not quite comprehend what it all meant. Among these 
was Carleton himself. He seemed oblivious to the fact that he was 
an accused man, and stood quietly, as if awaiting any further devel- 
opments that might come. 

“Look at Schuyler,” said Kitty French to Fessenden. The two 
had withdrawn to a quiet corner to discuss the affair. But Kitty was 
doing most of the talking, while Fessenden was quiet and seemed 
preoccupied. “Of course I suppose he must have killed Madeleine,” 
went on Kitty, “but it’s so hard to believe it, after all. I’ve tried 
to think of a reason for it, and this is the only one I can think of. 
They quarrelled yesterday afternoon, and he went away in a huff. I 
believe he came back last night to make it up with her, and then they 
quarrelled again and he stabbed her.” 

Fessenden looked at her thoughtfully. “I think that Hunt man 
testified accurately,” he said. “And if so Carleton was in the house 
just fifteen minutes before he gave the alarm. Now, fifteen minutes is 
an awfully short time to quarrel with anybody so desperately that it 
leads to a murder.” 

“That ’s true; but they both have very quick tempers. At least, 
Madeleine had. She didn’t often do it, but when she did fly into a 
fury it was as quick as a flash. I’ve never seen Mr. Carleton angry, 
but I know he can be, for Maddy told me so.” 

“ Still, a quarter of an hour is too short a time for a fatal quarrel, 
I think. If Carleton killed her he came here for that purpose, and 
it was done premeditately.” 

“ Why do you say ‘if he killed her’ ? It’s been proved she did n’t 
kill herself ; it’s been proved that no one could enter the house without 
a latch-key, and it’s been proved that the deed was done in that one 
hour between half-past ten and half-past eleven. So it had to be 
Mr. Carleton.” 

“Miss French, you have a logical mind, and I think you’d make 
a clever little detective. But you have overlooked the possibility that 
she was killed by some one in the house.” 

“Some of us?” Kitty’s look of amazement almost made Fessen- 


den smile. 
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“ Not you or Miss Gardner,” he said. “But a burglar might have 
been concealed in the house.” 

“T never thought of that!” exclaimed Kitty, her eyes opening 
wide at the thought. “Why, he might have killed us all!” 

“Tt isn’t a very plausible theory,” said Fessenden, unheeding the 
girl’s remark, “and yet I could think of nothing else. Every instinct 
of my mind denies Carleton’s guilt. Why, he isn’t that sort of a 
man!” 

“Perhaps he isn’t as good as he looks,” said Kitty, wagging her 
head wisely. “I know a lot about him. You know he wasn’t a bit 
in love with Maddy.” 

“You hinted that before. And was he really a mere fortune- 
hunter? I can’t believe that of Carleton. I’ve known the man for 
years.” 

“He must have been, or else why did he marry her? He’s in 
love with another girl.” 

“He is! Who?” 

“T don’t know who. But Madeleine hinted it to me only a few 
days ago. It made her miserable. And that’s why everybody thought 
she wrote that paper that said, ‘I love S. but he doesn’t love me.’ 
Sometimes I still think she did write it. I never can tell her writing 
from Cicely’s.” 

“That written paper has n’t been explained yet,” exclaimed the 
young man. “ Now, look here, Miss French, I’m not going to wait 
to be officially employed on this case, though I am going to offer 
Carleton my legal services, but I mean to do a little investigating on 
my own account. The sooner inquiries are made, the more informa- 
tion is usually obtained. Can you arrange that I shall have an inter- 
view with Miss Dupuy?” 

“T think I can,” said Kitty; “ but if you let it appear that you ’re 
inquisitive she won’t tell you a thing. Suppose we just talk to her 
casually, you and I. I won’t bother you.” 

“Indeed you won’t. You'll be of first-class help. When can we 
see her?” 

While they had been talking other things had been happening in 
the drawing-room. The people who had been gathered there had all 
disappeared, and, under the active superintendence of Miss Morton, 
the florist’s men who had put up the decorations were now taking 
them away. The whole room was in confusion, and Kitty and Mr. 
Fessenden were glad to escape to some more habitable place. 

“Wait here,” said Kitty, as they passed through the hall, “and 
I’ll be back in a moment.” 

Kitty flew upstairs, and soon returned, saying that Miss Dupuy 
would be glad to talk with them both in Madeleine’s sitting-room. 
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This room was on the second floor, directly back of Madeleine’s 
bedroom, the bedroom being directly above the library. Miss Dupuy’s 
own room was back of this sitting-room and communicated with it. 

The sitting-room was a pleasant place, with large light windows 
and easy chairs and couches. A large and well-filled desk seemed to 
prove the necessity of a social secretary, if Miss Van Norman cared 
to have any leisure hours. 

Surrounded by letters and papers, Cicely sat at the desk as they 
entered, but immediately rose to greet them. 

Kitty’s tact in requesting the interview had apparently been suc- 
cessful, for Miss Dupuy was gracious and affable. 

But after some desultory conversation which amounted to nothing, 
Fessenden concluded a direct course would be better. 

“Miss Dupuy,” he said, “I’m a detective, at least in an amateur 
way.” 

Cicely gave a start and a look of fear came into her eyes. 

“T have the interests of Schuyler Carleton at heart,” the young 
man continued, “and my efforts shall be primarily directed toward 
clearing him from any breath of suspicion that may seem to have 
fallen upon him.” 

“Oh, thank you!” cried Cicely, clasping her hands and showing 
such genuine gratitude that Fessenden was startled by a new idea. 

“T’m sure,” he said, “ that you “Il give me any help in your power. 
And first I will ask you to explain that written message which you 
declared that you yourself wrote.” 

At this Cicely’s manner changed. She became again the obstinate 
and defiant woman who had answered the coroner’s questions. 

“Consider a moment,” urged Fessenden gently. “When the offi- 
cial inquest is held—and perhaps at a trial—you will be obliged to 
explain this matter. How much better, then, to confide in us now, and 
perhaps lead to an immediate solution of the mystery.” 

Cicely pondered a moment, then she said, “I have nothing to con- 
ceal, I will tell you. I did write that paper, and it was the confession 
of my heart. I am very miserable, and when I wrote it I quite intended 
to take my own life. When I was called to go to Miss Van Norman 
in the library, I gathered up some notes and lists from my desk to 
take to her. In my haste I must have included that paper without 
knowing it, for when I reached my room I could not find it. And then 
-—then when I saw it—there on the table—I—I ” Cicely had 
again grown nervous and excited. Her voice trembled, her eyes filled 
with tears, and, fearing a nervous collapse, Fessenden hurried on to 
other questions. 

“Whom does that S. in your note stand for.” 

“That I shall never tell.” The determination in her voice con- 


I 
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vinced both her hearers that it was useless to insist on that point, so 
Fessenden went on. 

“Perhaps we have no right to ask. Now you must tell me some 
other things, and, believe me, my questions are not prompted by 
curiosity, but are necessary to the discovery of the truth. Was Miss 
Van Norman in love with Carleton?” 


“She was indeed, desperately so.” 
“Yet she seemed greatly attached to her cousin, Mr. Willard.” 


“ That was partly a cousinly affection, and partly a sort of coquetry 
to pique Mr. Carleton.” 

“ And was Carleton devoted to her?” 

“Must I answer that?” Cicely’s eyes looked honestly troubled. 

“Yes, you must.” Fessenden’s voice was very gentle. 

“Then he was not devoted to her; in fact, he loved another.” 

“Who is this other?” 

“ Dorothy Burt, his mother’s companion, who lives at the Carleton 


home.” 
“Did Miss Van Norman know this?” 
“Yes, she learned of it lately, and it broke her heart. That is 


why she was so uncertain and erratic in her moods; that is why she 
coquetted with Mr. Willard, to arouse Schuyler Carleton’s jealousy.” 

“This throws a new light on it all,” said Fessenden gravely. “ And 
now, Miss Dupuy, will you please tell us frankly at what time you 
saw Mr. Carleton come into the house last night?” 

“ Just a few moments before half-past eleven.” Cicely said this 
glibly, as if reciting a carefully-conned lesson. 

“Wait a moment—you forget that Mr. Hunt fixed the time at 
quarter after eleven, and that he saw you looking over the baluster at 
the same time.” 

With an agonized cry of dismay, Miss Dupuy fainted into utter 
unconsciousness. 

Perplexed and baffled in his inquiries, Fessenden saw that for the 
moment Miss Dupuy’s physical condition was of paramount importance, 
and at Kitty’s request he rang for Marie. Even before she came the 
others had placed Cicely gently on a couch, and when the maid arrived 
Fessenden left the room, knowing that the girl was properly cared for. 


CHAPTER VIII 
FESSENDEN’S DETECTIVE WORK 

ALTHOUGH some questions he had wished to ask Cicely were yet 
unanswered, Rob Fessenden had discovered several important facts, 


and he looked about him for a quiet spot to sit down and tabulate 
them in black and white. The florist’s men were still in the drawing- 
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room, so he went into the library. Here he found only Mrs. Markham 
and Miss Morton, who were apparently discussing a question on which 
they held opposite opinions. 

“Come in, Mr. Fessenden,” said Mrs. Markham, as he was about 
to withdraw. “I should be glad of your advice. Ought I to give 
over the reins of government at once to Miss Morton?” 

“Why not?” interrupted Miss Morton, herself. “The house is 
mine; why should I not be mistress here? ” 

Fessenden repressed a smile. It seemed to him absurd that these 
two middle-aged women should discuss an issue of this sort with such 
precipitancy. 

“Tt seems to me a matter of good taste,” he replied. “The house, 
Miss Morton, is legally yours, but as its mistress, I think you ’d show 
a more gracious manner if you would wait for a time before making 
any changes in the domestic arrangements.” 

Apparently undesirous of pursuing the gracious course he recom- 
mended, Miss Morton rose abruptly and flounced out of the room. 

“Now she’s annoyed again,” observed Mrs. Markham placidly. 
“The least little thing sets her off.” 

“Tf not intrusive, Mrs. Markham, won’t you tell me how it comes 
about that Miss Morton inherits this beautiful house? Is she a rela- 
tive of the Van Normans?” 

“Not a bit of it. She was Richard Van Norman’s sweetheart, 
years and years and years ago. They had a falling-out, and neither 
of them ever married. Of course he did n’t leave her any of his fortune. 
But only a short time ago, long after her uncle’s death, Madeleine 
found out about it from some old letters. She determined then to 
hunt up this Miss Morton, and she did so, and they had quite a corre- 
spondence. She came here for the wedding, and Madeleine intended 
she should make a visit, and intended to give her a present of money 
when she went away. In the meantime Madeleine had made her will, 
though I didn’t know this until to-day, leaving the place and all 
her own money to Miss Morton. I’m not surprised at this, for Tom 
Willard has plenty, and as there was no other heir, I know Madeleine 
felt that part of her uncle’s fortune ought to be used to benefit the 
woman he had loved in his youth.” 

“That explains Miss Morton, then,” said Fessenden. “ But what 
a peculiar woman she is!” 

“Yes, she is,” agreed Mrs. Markham, in her serene way. “ But 
I’m used to queer people. Richard Van Norman used to give way to 
the most violent bursts of temper I ever saw. Maddy and Tom are 
just like him. They would both fly into furious rages, though I must 
say they did n’t do it often, and never unless for some deep reason.” 

“And Mr. Carleton—has he a high temper?” 
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Mrs. Markham’s brow clouded. “I don’t understand that man,” 
she said slowly. “I don’t think he has a quick temper, but there’s 
something deep about him that I can’t make out. Oh, Mr. Fessenden, 
do you think he killed our Madeleine? ” 

“Do you?” said Fessenden suddenly, looking straight at her. 

“T do,” she said, taken off her guard. “That is, I could n’t be- 
lieve it, only, what else can I think? Mr. Carleton is a good man, 
but I know Maddy never killed herself, and I know the way this house 
is locked up every night. No burglar or evil-doer could possibly 
get in.” 

“ But the murderer may have been concealed in the house for hours 
beforehand.” 

“Nonsense! That would be impossible, with a house so full of 
people, and the wedding preparations going on, and everything. Be- 
sides, Mr. Hunt would have heard any intruder prowling around; 
and then again, how could he have gone out? Everything was bolted 
on the inside, except the front door, and had he gone out that way he 
must surely have been heard.” 

“Well reasoned, Mrs. Markham! I think, with you, we may 
dismiss the possibility of a burglar. The time was too short for any- 
thing except a definitely premeditated act. And yet I cannot believe 
the act was that of Schuyler Carleton. I know that man well, and a 
truer, braver soul never existed.” 

“T know it,” declared Mrs. Markham, “but I think I’m justified 
in telling you this. Mr. Carleton did n’t love Madeleine, and he did 
love another girl. Madeleine worshipped him, and I think he came 
last night to ask her to release him, and she refused, and then—and 
then——” 

This was a new theory, and gave a new turn to Fessenden’s ideas. 
Might he, after all, be mistaken in Schuyler Carleton, and could Mrs. 
Markham’s theory be the true one? 

They were both silent for a few minutes, and then Mr. Fessenden 
said, “ But you thought it was suicide at first.” 

“Indeed I did; I looked at the paper through glasses that were 
dim with tears, and it looked to me like Madeleine’s writing. Of 
course Miss Morton also thought it was, as she was only slightly 
familiar with Maddy’s hand. But now that we know some one else 
wrote that message, of course we also know the dear girl did not 
bring about her own death.” 

Mrs. Markham was called away on some household errands then, 
and Fessenden remained alone in the library, trying to think of some 
clue that would point to some one other than Carleton. 

“T’m sure that man is not a murderer,” he declared to himself. 
“ Carleton is peculiar, but he has a loyal, honest heart. And yet, if 
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not, who can have done the deed? There must have been some motive 
of which I know nothing. And perhaps I also know nothing of the 
murderer. It need not necessarily have been one of these people we 
have already questioned.” His thoughts strayed to the under-servants 
of the house, to common burglars, or to some powerful unknown vil- 
lain. But always the thought returned that no one could have entered 
and left the house unobserved within that fatal hour. 

That afternoon he concluded to go for a walk while he tried to 
classify his mental impressions. 

On his way he passed the Mapleton Inn. An impulse came to 
him to investigate Tom Willard’s statements, and he turned back and 
entered the small hotel. 

He thought it wiser to be frank in the matter than to attempt to 
obtain underhand information. Asking to speak with the proprietor 
alone, he said plainly: 

“T’m a detective from New York City, and my name is Fessen- 
den. I’m interested in investigating the death of Miss Van Norman. 
I have no suspicions of any one in particular, but I’m trying to collect 
a few absolute facts by way of making a beginning. I wish you, there- 
fore, to consider this conversation confidential.” 

Mr. Taylor, the landlord of the inn, was flattered at being a party 
to a confidential conversation with a real detective, and willingly 
promised secrecy in the matter. 

“Then,” went on Fessenden, “will you tell me all you know of 
the movements of Mr. Willard last evening? ” 

Mr. Taylor looked a bit disappointed at this request, for he fue 
saw that his story would be but brief. However, he elaborated the 
recital and spun it out as long as he possibly could. But after all 
his circumlocution, Fessenden found that the facts were given pre- 
cisely as Willard had stated them himself. 

The bellboy who had carried up the suitcase was called in, and his 
story also agreed. 

“Yessir,” said the boy; “I took up his bag, and he gimme a 
quarter, just like any nice gent would. ’N’en I come downstairs, 
and after while the gent’s bell rang, and I went up, and he wanted ice 
water. He was in his shirt sleeves then, jes’ gittin’ ready for bed. 
So I took up the water, and he said, ‘ Thank you,’ real pleasant-like, 
and gimme a dime. He’s a awful nice man, he is. He had his shoes 
off that time, ’most ready for bed. And that’s all I know about it.” 

All this was nothing more nor less than Fessenden had expected. 
He had asked the questions merely for the satisfaction of having verbal 
corroboration of Tom’s own story. 

With thanks to Mr. Taylor, and a more material token of appre- 
ciation to the boy, he went away. 
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As he sauntered through one of the few streets the little village 
possessed, he was rather pleased than otherwise to see Kitty French 
walking toward him. 

She greeted him with apparent satisfaction, and said chummily, 
“Let ’s walk along together and talk it over.” 

Quite willingly Rob fell into step beside her, and they walked along 
the street which soon merged itself into a pleasant country road. 

Fessenden told Kitty of his conversation at the inn, but it seemed 
to her unimportant. 

“Of course,” she said, “I suppose it was a good thing to have 
some one else say the same as Tom said, but as Tom wasn’t even in 
the house, I don’t see as he is in the mystery at all. But there’s no 
use of looking further for the criminal. It was Schuyler Carleton, just 
as sure as I stand here.” 

Kitty very surely stood there. They had paused beneath an old 
willow tree by the side of the road, and Kitty, leaning against a rail 
fence, looked like a very sweet and winsome Portia, determined to 
mete out justice. 

Though he was himself convinced that he was an unprejudiced ~ 
seeker after truth, at that moment Robert Fessenden found himself 
very much swayed by the opinions of the pretty, impetuous girl who 
addressed him. 

“T believe I’m going to work all wrong,” he declared. “I can’t 
help feeling sure that Carleton didn’t do it, and so I’m trying to 
discoyer who did.” 

“Well, why is that wrong?” demanded Kitty wonderingly. 

“ Why, I think a better way to do would be to assume, if only for 
sake of argument, as they say, or rather for sake of a starting point— 
to assume that you are right and that Carleton is the evil-doer, though 
I swear I don’t believe it.” 

Kitty laughed outright. “You’re a nice detective!” she said. 
“ Are you assuming that Schuyler is the villain, merely to be polite 
to me?” 

“T am not, indeed! I feel very politely inclined toward you, I ’ll 
admit, but in this matter I’m very much in earnest. And I believe, 
by assuming that Carleton is the man, and then looking for proof of 
it, we may run across clues that will lead us to the real villain.” 

Kitty looked at him admiringly, and for Kitty French to look at 
any young man admiringly was apt to be a bit disturbing to the young 
man’s peace of mind. 

It proved so in this case, and though Fessenden whispered to his 
own heart that he would attend first to the vindication of his friend 
Carleton, his own heart whispered back that after that, Miss French 


must be considered. 
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“ And so,” said Rob, as they turned back homeward, “I’m going 
to work upon this line. I’m going to look for clues; real, material, 
tangible clues, such as criminals invariably leave behind them.” 

“Do!” cried Kitty. “And I’ll help you. I know we can find 
something.” ; 

“ You see,” went on Fessenden, his enthusiasm kindling from hers, 
“the actual stage of the tragedy is so restricted. Whatever we find 
must be in the Van Norman house.” 

“ Yes, and probably in the library.” 

“Or the hall,” he supplemented. 

“What kind of a thing do you expect to find?” , 

“T don’t know, I’m sure. In the Sherlock Holmes stories it’s 
usually cigar ashes or something like that. Oh, pshaw! I don’t sup- 
pose we ’ll find anything.” 

“T don’t believe you ’re much of a detective, any way,” said Kitty, 
so frankly that Fessenden agreed. 

“T don’t believe I am,” he said honestly. “ With the time, place, 
and number of people so limited, it ought to be easy to solve this 
mystery at once.” 

“T think it’s just those very conditions that make it so hard,” 
said Kitty, sighing. 

And so completely under her spell was Fessenden by this time that 
he emphatically agreed with her. 

When they reached the Van Norman house they found it had 
assumed the hollow, breathless air that invades a house where death is 
present. 

All traces of decoration had been removed from the drawing-room, 
and it, like the library, had been restored to its usual immaculate 
order. The scent of flowers, however, was all through the atmosphere, 
and a feeling of oppression hovered about like a heavy cloud. 

Involuntarily Kitty slipped her hand in Rob’s as they entered. 

Fessenden, too, felt the gloom of the place, but he had made up 
his mind to do some practical work while yet the daylight lasted, and 
detaining Harris, who had opened the door for them, he said at once, 
“T want you to open the blinds for a time in all the rooms downstairs. 
Miss French and I are about to make a search, and, unless necessary, 
let no one interrupt us.” 

“Very good, sir,” said the impassive Harris, who was becoming 
accustomed to sudden and unexpected orders. 

They had chosen their time well for the search, and were not inter- 
rupted. Most of the members of the household were in their own 
rooms; Carleton had gone home, and Willard to the hotel; and there 
happened to be no callers who entered the house. 

Fessenden suggested that Kitty should make search in the library 
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while he did the same in the drawing-room; and that afterward they 
should change places. 

Not half an hour had elapsed when Kitty appeared at the draw- 
ing-room door with a discontented face, and said, “'There’s positively 
nothing in the library that does n’t belong there. It has been thor- 
oughly swept, and though there may have been many clues, they ’ve 
all been swept and dusted away.” 

“Same here,” said Fessenden dejectedly. “ However, let’s change 
rooms, so we can both feel sure.” Then Kitty searched the drawing- 
room, and. Rob the library, and they both scrutinized every inch of 
the hall. 

“T did n’t find so much as a thread,” said Kitty, as they sat down 
on a great carved seat in the hall to compare notes. 

“T didn’t either,” said Rob, “with one insignificant exception, 
and that does n’t mean a thing.” 

As he spoke he drew from his pocket a tiny globule of a silver 
color. 

“ What is it?” asked Kitty, taking it with her finger-tips from the 
palm of his hand. 

“Tt’s a cachou.” . 

“ And what in the world is a cachou? What is it for?” 

“Why, it’s a little confection filled with a sort of spice. Some 
men use them after smoking, to eradicate the odor of tobacco.” 

“Eat them, do you mean? Are they good to eat?” and impulsive 
Kitty was about to pop the tiny thing into her mouth, when Rob 
caught her hand. 

“Don’t!” he cried. “That’s my only clue, after all this search, 
and it may be of importance.” 

He rescued the cachou from Kitty’s fingers, and then, slipping it 
into his pocket, he continued to hold the hand from which he had 
taken it. 

And then, somehow, detective work seemed for a moment to lose 
its intense interest, and Rob and Kitty talked of other things. 


CHAPTER IX 
CARLETON IS FRANK 


NeEarLy a week had passed. 
The funeral of Madeleine Van Norman had been such as befitted 


the last of the name, and she had been reverently laid away to rest 
in the old family vault. 

But the mystery of her death was not yet cleared up. The coroner’s 
inquest had been held, and the evidence given before a jury was prac- 
tically no more than had been heard at the preliminary inquiry. No 
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further witnesses had been found, and no further important fact had 
been discovered. 

Schuyler Carleton had maintained the same inscrutable air, and, 
though often nervous to the verge of collapse, had reiterated his orig- 
inal story over and over again without deviation. He still refused to 
state his errand to the Van Norman house on the night of Made- 
leine’s death. He still declined to say what he was doing between the 
time he entered the house and the time when he cried out for help. 
He himself asserted there was little, if any, time therein unaccounted for. 

Tom Willard, of course, repeated his story, and it was publicly 
corroborated by witnesses from the hotel. Tom had changed some 
during these few days. The sudden accession of a large fortune 
seemed to burden him rather than to bring him joy. But no one 
wondered at this when they remembered the sad circumstances which 
gave him his wealth, and remembered, too, what was no secret to 
anybody, that he had deeply loved his cousin Madeleine. Of the other 
witnesses, Cicely Dupuy was the only one whose evidence was not 
entirely in accordance with her earlier statements. She often contra- 
dicted herself, and when in the witness chair was subject to sudden 
fainting attacks, whether real or assumed no one« was quite sure. 

But after the most exhaustive inquiry and the most diligent sifting 
of evidence, the jury could return only the time-worn verdict, “ Death 
at the hands of some person or persons unknown.” 

But in addition to this it was recommended by the jury that 
Schuyler Carleton be kept under surveillance. There had not been 
enough evidence to warrant his arrest, but the district attorney was so 
convinced of the man’s guilt that he felt sure proofs of it would 
sooner or later be brought to light. 

Carleton himself seemed apathetic in the matter. He quite realized 
that his guilt was strongly suspected by most of the community, but 
instead of breaking down under this, he seemed rather to accept it 
sadly and without dispute. 

But though the inquest itself was over, vigorous investigation was 
going on. A detective of some reputation had the case in hand 
officially, and, unlike many celebrated detectives, he was quite willing 
to confer with or to be advised by young Fessenden. 

Spurred by the courtesy and confidence of his superior, Rob devoted 
himself with energy to the work of unravelling the mystery, but it 
was baffling work. As he confessed to Kitty French, who was in all 
things his confidante, every avenue of argument led up against a blank 
wall. 

“ Either Carleton did do it or he did n’t,” he said reflectively. “If 
he did, there’s absolutely no way we can prove it; and if he did n’t, 
who did?” 
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Kitty agreed that this was a baffling situation. 

“What about that cachou, or whatever you call it?” she asked. 

“It did n’t amount to anything as a clue,” returned Rob moodily. 
“T showed it to some of the servants, and they said they had never 
seen such a thing before. Harris was quite sure that none of the men 
who come here ever use them. I asked Carleton, just casually, for 
one the other day, and he said he did n’t have any and never had had 
any. I asked Willard for one at another time, and he said the same 
thing. It must have been dropped by some of the decorator’s men; 
they seemed a Frenchy crowd, and I’ve been told the French are 
addicted to these things.” Rob took the tiny silver sphere from his 
pocket and looked at it as he talked. “ Besides, it would n’t mean a 
thing if it had belonged to anybody. I only picked it up because it 
was the only thing I could find in the drawing-room that was n’t too 
heavy to lift.” 

Rob put his useless clue back into his pocket with a sigh. “I’m 
going to give it up,” he said, “and go back to New York. I’ve stayed 
here in Mapleton over a week now, hoping I could be of some help to 
poor old Carleton; but I can’t—and yet I know he’s innocent! Fair- 
banks, the detective on the case, is pleasant to work with, and I like 
him; but if he can’t find out anything, of course I need n’t hope to. 
I’d stay on, though, if I thought Carleton cared to have me. But 
I’m not sure he does, so I’m going back home. When are you going 
to New York, Kitty?” 

But the girl did not answer his question. “Rob,” she said, for 
the intimacy between these two young people had reached the stage 
of first names, “I have an inspiration.” 

“T wish I had some faith in it, my dear girl; but your inspirations 
have such an inevitable way of leading up a tree.” 

“T know it, and this may also. But listen: doesn’t Schuyler 
believe that you suspect him?” 

“T don’t suspect him,” declared Rob, almost fiercely. 

“T know you don’t; but does n’t Schuyler think you do?” 

“ Why, I don’t know; I never thought about it. I think very likely 
he does.” 

“And he’s so proud, of course he won’t discuss it with you, or 
justify himself in any way. Now, look here, Rob: you go to Schuyler, 
and in your nicest, friendliest way tell him you don’t believe he did it. 
Then—don’t you see?—if he is innocent, he will expand and con- 
fide in you, and you may get a whole lot of useful information. And 
on the other hand, if he is guilty, youll probably learn the fact at 
once from his manner.” 

Rob thought it over. “ Kitty,” he said at last, “you ’re a trump. 
I believe you have hit upon the only thing there is to try, and I’ 
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try it before I decide to go to New York. Miss Morton will keep me 
a day or two longer, and the more I think about it, the more I think 
I have n’t been fair or just to the old boy in not even asking for his 
confidence.” 

“Tt isn’t that so much, but you must assure him of your belief 
in him. Tell him you know he is innocent.” 

“T do know it.” 

“Yes, I know that has been your firm conviction all along, 
though it isn’t mine. But don’t tell him it isn’t mine; just tell 
him of your own confidence and sympathy and faith in him, and see 
what happens.” 

“A woman’s intuitions are always ahead of a man’s,” declared 
Rob heartily. “Ill do just as you say, Kitty, and I’ll do it whole- 
heartedly, and to the best of my ability.” 

Kitty was still staying in the Van Norman house, which had 
not yet been, and probably would not soon be, known by any other 
name. 

Mrs. Markham had gone away temporarily, though it was believed 
that when she returned it would be merely to arrange for her perma- 
nent departure. The good lady had received a generous bequest in 
Madeleine’s will, and, except for the severing of old associations, she 
had no desire to remain in a house no longer the home of the Van 
Normans. 

Miss Morton was therefore mistress of the establishment, and thor- 
oughly did she enjoy her position. She invited Miss Gardner and Miss 
French to remain for a time as her visitors, and though Molly had 
been obliged to go away the day after the funeral, Kitty had stayed 
on, in hope of learning the truth about the tragedy. 

At Miss Morton’s invitation Tom Willard had left the hotel and 
returned to his old room, which he had given up to Miss Morton her- 
self at Madeleine’s request. 

Willard without doubt sorrowed deeply for his beautiful cousin, 
but he was a man who rarely gave voice to his grief, and his feelings 
were evident more from his manner than his words. He seemed pre- 
occupied and absent-minded, and, quite unlike Miss Morton, he was 
in no haste to take even preliminary steps toward the actual acquisition 
of his fortune. 

Fessenden was curious to know whether Willard suspected that 
his cousin’s death was the work of Schuyler Carleton. But when he 
tried to sound Tom on the subject he was met by a rebuff. It was 
politely worded, but it was nevertheless a plain-spoken rebuff, and 
conclusively forbade further discussion of the subject. 

And so as an outcome of Kitty’s suggestion, Fessenden went to call 


on Schuyler Carleton. 
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He found him at home, and his greeting of his caller was courteous, 
though it showed a slight surprise, as at an unexpected visit. 

Noting this, Rob plunged at once into the subject. 

“T’ve come,” he said, as soon as they were seated alone in the 
Carleton library, “to offer you my help. I know that sounds pre- 
sumptuous, but we’re old friends, Carleton, and I think I may be 
allowed a little presumption on that score. And first, though it seems 
to me absurdly unnecessary, I want to assure you of my belief in your 
own innocence. Pshaw, belief is a weak word! I know, I am positive, 
that you no more killed that girl than I did!” 

The light that broke over Carleton’s countenance was a fine vindi- 
cation of Kitty’s theory. The weary, drawn look disappeared from 
his face, and, impulsively grasping Rob’s hand, he exclaimed, “ Do 
you mean that?” 

“Of course I mean it. I never for an instant thought it possible. 
You ’re not that sort of a man.” 

“Not that sort of a man;” Carleton spoke musingly. “That 
is n’t the point, Fessenden. I’ve thought this thing out pretty thor- 
oughly, and I must say I don’t wonder that they suspect me of the 
deed. You see, it’s a case of exclusive opportunity.” 

“That phrase always makes me tired,” declared Rob. “If there’s 
one thing more misleading than ‘ circumstantial evidence,’ it is ‘ ex- 
clusive opportunity.’ Now, look here, Carleton, if youll let me, I’m 
going to take up this matter. Should you be arrested and tried—and 
I may as well tell you frankly I’m pretty sure that you will be—I 
want to act as your lawyer. But in the meantime I want to endeavor 
to track down the real murderer and so leave no occasion for your 
trial.” 

Schuyler Carleton looked like a:condemned man who has just been 
granted a reprieve. 

“Do you know, Fessenden,” he said, “ you’re the only one who 
does believe me innocent? ” 

“Nonsense, man! Nobody believes you guilty.” 

“They ’re so strongly suspicious that it’s little short of belief,” 
said Carleton sadly. “And truly, Rob, I can’t blame them. LEvery- 
thing is against me.” 

“T admit there are some things that must be explained away; and, 
Schuyler, if I’m to be your lawyer, or, rather, since I am your lawyer, 
I must ask you to be perfectly frank with me.” 

Carleton looked troubled. He was not of a frank nature, and it 
was always difficult for him to confide his personal affairs to anybody. 
Fessenden saw this, and resolved upon strong measures. 

“You must tell me everything,” he said somewhat sternly. “ You 
must do this at the sacrifice of your own wishes. You must ignore 
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yourself, and lay your whole heart bare to me, for the sake of your 
mother, and—for the sake of the woman you love.” 

Schuyler Carleton started as if he had been physically struck. 

“What do you mean?” he cried. 

“You know what I mean,” said Fessenden gently. “ You did not 
love the woman you were about to ee You do love another. Can 
you deny it?” 

“No,” said Carleton, settling back into his apathy. “And since 
you know that, I may as well tell you all. I admired and respected 
Madeleine Van Norman, and when I asked her to marry me I thought 
I loved her. After that I met some one else. You know this?” 

“Yes; Miss Burt.” 

“Yes. She came into this house as my mother’s companion, 
and almost from the first time I saw her I knew that she and 
not Madeleine was the one woman in the world for me. But, Fes- 
senden, never by word or look did I betray this to Miss Burt. If she 
guesses it, it is only through her woman’s intuition. I have always 
been loyal to Madeleine in word and deed, if I could not be in 
thought.” 

“Was it not your duty to tell Madeleine this?” 

“T tried several times to do so, but, though I hate to sound ego- 
tistical, she loved me very deeply, and I felt that honor bound me to 
her.” 

“T’m not here to preach to you, and that part of it is, of course, 
not my affair. I know your nature, and I know that you were as 
loyal to Miss Van Norman as you would have been had you never 
seen Miss Burt, and I honor and respect you for it. But you were 
jealous of Willard?” 

“My nature is insanely jealous, yes. And though he was her 
cousin, I knew Willard was desperately in love with her, and somehow 
it always made me frantic to see him showing affection toward the 
woman I meant to make my wife.” 

“She was not in love with Willard?” 

“Not in the least. Madeleine’s heart beat only for me, ungrateful 
wretch that I am. Her little feints at flirting with Willard were only 
to pique me. I knew this, and yet to see them together always roused 
that demon of jealousy which I cannot control. Fessenden, aside from 
all else, how can people think I killed the woman who loved me as she 
did?” 

“Of course that argument appeals to you, and of course it does 
to me. But you must see how others, not appreciating all this, and 
even suspecting or surmising that your heart was not entirely with 
your intended Bride—you must see that some appearances, at least, are 
against you.” 
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“T do see; and I see it so plainly that even to me those appear- 
ances seem conclusive of my guilt.” 

“Never mind what they seem to you, old man; they don’t seem 
so to me, and now I’m going to get to work. First, as I told you, 
you are going to be frank with me. What were you doing in the 
Van Norman house before you went into the library?” 

Schuyler Carleton blushed. It was not the shame of a guilty man, 
but the embarrassment of one detected in some betrayal of sentiment. 

“Of course I will tell you,” he said after a moment. “I went 
there on an errand which I wished to keep entirely secret. There is 
a foolish superstition in our family that has been observed for many 
generations. An old reliquary which was blessed by some ancient 
Pope has been handed down from father to son for many generations. 
The superstition is that unless this ancient trinket hangs over the head 
of a bridegroom on his wedding day, ill fortune will follow him 
through life. It is part of the superstition that the reliquary must 
be put in place secretly, and especially without the knowledge of the 
bride, else its charm is broken. The whole notion is foolishness, but 
as my wedding was an ill-starred one, any way, I hoped to gain happi- 
ness, if possible, by this means. Of course, I don’t think I really had 
any faith in the thing, but it is such an old tradition in the family 
that it never occurred to me not to follow it. My mother gave me 
the reliquary, after my father’s death, telling me the history of it. 
I had it with me when I was at the house in the afternoon, and I 
hoped to find an opportunity to fasten it up in that floral bower, unob- 
served. But the workmen were busy there when I came away, and I 
knew there would be many people about the next morning ; so I decided 
to return late at night to do my errand. I had no thought of seeing 
Madeleine. There were no bright lights in the house, and the draw- 
ing-room itself was dark save for what light came in from the hall. 
I did go into the house, I suppose, at about quarter after eleven. I 
did n’t note the time, but I dare say Mr. Hunt was correct. Without 
glancing toward the library then, I went at once to the drawing-room 
and hid the reliquary among the garlands that formed the top of that 
bower. As I stood there, I realized what I was about te do the next 
day. It seemed to me that I was doing right, and I vowed to myself 
to be a true and loving husband to my chosen wife. I stood there 
some time, thinking, and then turned to go away. As I left the room 
I noticed a low light in the library, and thought that if any one should 
be in there it would be wiser to make my presence known. So I crossed 
the hall and went into the library. The rest you know. The sudden 
shock of seeing Madeleine as she was, just as I had come from what 
was to.have been our bridal bower, nearly unhinged my mind. I 
picked up the dagger, I turned on lights and rang bells, not knowing 
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what I did. Now I have told you the truth, and if my demeanor has 
seemed strange, can you wonder at it in a man who experienced what 
I did, and then is suspected of being the criminal? ” 

“ Indeed, no,” said Fessenden, grasping his friend’s hand in sincere 
sympathy. “It was a terrible experience, and the injustice of the 
suspicion resting on you makes it a hundredfold more horrible.” 

“When I went back to the house next morning I watched for an 
opportunity, and managed, unobserved, to remove the reliquary from 
its floral hiding-place. I shall never use it now. There are some men 
fated not to know happiness, and I am of those.” 

“Let us hope not,” said Fessenden gently. “But whatever the 
future may hold, let us now keep to the business in hand, and use 
every possible means to discover the evil-doer.” 


CHAPTER X 
CICELY’S FLIGHT 


For a long time the two men discussed the situation. But the 
more they talked the less they seemed able to form any plausible theory 
of the crime. At last Fessenden said, “There is one thing certain: 
if we are to believe Harris’s statement about the locks and bolts, no 
one could have entered from the outside.” 

“No,” said Carleton; “and so we’re forced to turn our atten- 
tion to some one inside the house. But each one in turn seems so 
utterly impossible. We cannot even suggest Mrs. Markham or Miss 
Morton——” 

“T don’t altogether like that Miss Morton. She acted queerly 
from the beginning.” 

“ Not exactly queerly; she is not a woman of good breeding or 
good taste, but she only arrived that afternoon, and it’s too absurd 
to picture her stabbing her hostess that night.” 

“T don’t care how absurd it is; she profited by Miss Van Norman’s 
death, and she was certainly avid to come into her inheritance at 
once.” 

“Yes, I know,” said Schuyler almost impatiently. “But I saw 
Miss Morton when she first came downstairs, and though she was 
shocked, she really did nobly in controlling herself, and even in direct- 
ing others what to do. You see, I was there, and I saw them all, and 
I’m sure that Miss Morton had no more to do with that dreadful deed 
than I had.” 

“Dismissing Miss Morton, then, let us take the others, one by 
one. I think we may pass over Miss French and Miss Gardner. We 
have no reason to think of Mr. Hunt in this connection, and this 
brings us down to the servants.” 
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“Not quite to the servants,” said Carleton, with a peculiar look 
in his eyes that caught Rob’s attention. 

“Not quite to the servants? What do you mean?” 

Carleton said nothing, but with a troubled gaze he looked intently 
at Fessenden. 

“ Cicely!” exclaimed Rob. “ You think that?” 

“T think nothing,” said Carleton slowly, “and as an innocent 
man who was suspected, I hate to hint a suspicion of one who may be 
equally innocent. But does it not seem to you there are some ques- 
tions yet to be answered concerning Miss Dupuy?” 

Fessenden sat thinking for a long time. Surely these two men 
were just and even generous, and unwilling to suspect without cause. 

“There are points to be explained,” said Rob slowly; “and, 
Schuyler, since we are talking frankly, I must ask you this: do you 
know that Miss Dupuy is very much in love with you?” 

“How absurd! That cannot be. Why, I’ve scarcely ever spoken 
to the girl.” 

“That doesn’t matter—the fact remains. Now, you know she 
wrote that paper which stated that she loved S., but he did not love 
her. That initial designated yourself, and because of this unfortunate 
attachment, Cicely was of course jealous, or rather envious, of Made- 
leine. I have had an interview with Miss Dupuy, in which she gave 
me much more information about herself than she thought she did, 
and one of the facts I discovered—from what she did n’t say, rather 
than what she did—was her hopeless infatuation for you.” 

“Tt’s difficult to believe this, but now that you tell me it is true, 
I can look back to some episodes which seem to indicate it. But I 
cannot think it would lead to such desperate results.” 

“There ’s one thing certain: when we do find the criminal it will 
have to be somebody we never would have dreamed of; for if there 
were any probable person we would suspect him already. Now, 
merely for the sake of argument, let us see if Cicely did not have 
‘exclusive opportunity’ as well as yourself. Remember she was the 
last one who saw Miss Van Norman alive. I mean, so far as we have 
had any witness or evidence. This fact in itself is always a matter 
for investigation. And granting the fact of two women, both in love 
with you, one about to marry you, and the other perhaps insanely 
jealous ; a weapon at hand, no one else astir in the house—is there not 
at least occasion for inquiry? * 

Carleton looked aghast. He took up the story, and in a low voice 
said, “I can add to that. When I came in, as Hunt has testified, 
Cicely was leaning over the banister, still fully dressed. When I 
cried out for help fifteen minutes later, Cicely was the first to run 
downstairs. She asked no questions, she did not look toward the 
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library, she glared straight at me with an indescribable expression of 
fear and horror. I cannot explain her attitude at that moment, but 
if this dreadful thing we have dared to think of could be true, it 
would perhaps be a reason.” 

“This is getting beyond us,” said Rob, with a quick sigh. “I 
think it my duty to report this to the coroner and to Detective Fair- 
banks, who is officially on the case. I thought I liked detective work, 
but I don’t. It leads one toward too dreadful conclusions. Will you 
go with me, Carleton? I shall go at once to Mr. Benson.” 

“No, I think it would be better for you to go alone. Remember 
I am practically an accused man, and my word would be of little 
weight. Moreover, you are a lawyer, and it is your right and duty 
to make these things known. But unless forced to do so, I do not 
wish to testify against Miss Dupuy.” 

Remembering the girl’s attitude toward Carleton, Rob could not 
wonder at this, and he went off alone to the coroner’s. 

Mr. Benson was astounded at the turn affairs had taken; but 
though it had seemed to him that all the evidence had pointed toward 
Carleton’s guilt, he was really relieved to find another outlet for his 
suspicions. He listened attentively to what Fessenden said, and Rob 
was careful to express no opinion, but merely to state such facts as 
he knew in support of this new theory. 

Detective Fairbanks was sent for, and he, too, listened eagerly to 
the latest developments. 

It seemed to Rob that Mr. Fairbanks was rather pleased than other- - 
wise to turn the trend of suspicion in another direction. And this 
was true, for though the detective felt a natural reluctance to suspect 
a woman, he had dreaded all along lest Carleton should be looked upon 
as a criminal merely because there was no one else to be considered. 
And Mr. Fairbanks’s quick mind realized that if there were two sus- 
pects, there yet might be three, or more, and Schuyler Carleton would 
at least have a fair chance. 

All things concerned seemed to have taken on a new interest, and 
Mr. Fairbanks proposed to begin investigations at once. 

“But I don’t see,” he complained, “why Mr. Carleton so foolishly 
concealed that reliquary business. Why didn’t he explain that at 
once? ” 

“Carleton is a peculiar nature,” said Rob. “He is shrinkingly 
sensitive about his private affairs, and, being innocent, he had no fear 
at first that even suspicion would rest upon him, so he saw no reason 
to tell about what would have been looked upon as a silly superstition. 
Had he been brought to trial, he would doubtless have made a clean 
breast of the matter. He is a strange man, any way; very self-con- 
tained, abnormally sensitive, and not naturally frank. But if freed 
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from suspicion he will be more approachable, and may yet be of help 
to us in our search.” 

Rob Fessenden went back to the Van Norman house, eager to tell 
Kitty French the developments of the afternoon. 

She was more than willing to revise her opinions, and was honestly 
glad that Mr. Carleton was practically exonerated. 

“Of course there’s nothing official,” said Rob, after he had told 
his whole story, “but the burden of suspicion has been lifted from 
Carleton, wherever it may next be placed.” 

At first Kitty was disinclined to think Cicely could be implicated. 

“She’s such a slip of a girl!” she said. “I don’t believe that 
little blue-eyed, yellow-haired thing could stab anybody.” 

“But you mustn’t reason that way,” argued Rob. “Opinions 
don’t count at all. We must try to get at the facts. Now let us go 
at once and interview Miss Dupuy. Can’t we see her in that sitting- 
room, as we did before? And she mustn’t be allowed to faint this 
time.” 

“We can’t help her fainting,” declared Kitty, a little indignantly. 
“You ’re just as selfish as all other men. Everything must bow to 
your will.” 

“T never pretended to any unmanly degree of unselfishness,” said 
Rob blandly. “ But we must have this interview at once. Will you 
go ahead and prepare the way?” 

For answer Kitty ran upstairs and knocked at the door of what 
had been Madeleine’s sitting-room, where Miss Dupuy was usually 
to be found at this hour of the day. 

The door was opened by Marie, who replied to Kitty’s question 
with a frightened air. 

“Miss Dupuy? She is gone away. On the train, with luggage.” 

“Gone! Why, when did she go?” 

“ But a half-hour since. She went most suddenly.” 

“She did indeed! Does Miss Morton know of this?” 

“That I do not know, but I think so.” 

Kitty turned to find Fessenden behind her, and as he had over- 
heard the latter part of the conversation he came into the room and 


closed the door. 
“ Marie,” he said to the maid, “ tell us your idea of why Miss Dupuy 


went away.” 
“ She was in fear,” said Marie deliberately. 


“In fear of what?” 
“In fear of the detectives, and the questions they ask, and the 


dreadful coroner man. Miss Dupuy is not herself any more; she is 
so in fear she cannot sleep at night. Always she cries out in her 
dream.” 
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Fessenden glanced at Kitty. “What does she say, Marie?” he 

asked. 
“ Nothing that I can understand, M’sieu; but always low cries of 
fear, and sometimes she murmurs, ‘I must go away! I cannot again 
answer those dreadful questions. I shall betray my secret.’ Over and 
over she mutters that.” 

Fessenden began to grow excited. Surely this was evidence, and 
Cicely’s departure seemed to emphasize it. Without another word 
he went in search of Miss Morton. 

“Did you know Miss Dupuy was going away?” he said abruptly 
to her. 

“Yes,” she replied. “The poor girl is completely worn out. For 
the last few days she has been looking over Madeleine’s letters and 
papers and accounts, and she is really overworked, besides the fearful 
nervous strain we are all under.” 

“Where has she gone?” 

“T don’t know. I meant to ask her to leave an address, but she 
said she would write to me as soon as she reached her destination, 
and I thought no more about it.” 

“Miss Morton, she has run away. Some evidence has come to 
light that makes it seem possible she may be implicated in Madeleine’s 
death, and her sudden departure points toward her guilt.” 

- “Guilt! Miss Dupuy? Oh, impossible! She is a strange and 
emotional little creature, but she could n’t kill anybody. She isn’t 
that sort.” 

“I’m getting a little tired of hearing that this one or that one 
‘isn’t that sort.’ Do you suppose anybody in decent society would 
ever be designated as one who is that sort? Unless the murderer was 
some outside tramp or burglar, it must have been some one probably 
not ‘ of that sort.’ But, Miss Morton, we must find Miss Dupuy, and 
quickly. When did she go?” 

“T don’t know; some time ago, I think. I ordered the carriage to 
take her to the station. Perhaps she has n’t gone yet—from the sta- 
tion, I mean.” 

Rob looked at his watch. “Do you know anything about train 
times?” he asked. 

“No, except that there are not very many trains in the afternoon. 
I don’t even know which way she is going.” 

Rob thought quickly. It seemed foolish to try to overtake the girl 
at the railway station, but it was the only chance. He dashed down- 
stairs, and, catching up a cap as he rushed through the hall, he was 
out on the road in a few seconds, and running at a steady, practised 
gait toward the railroad. After he had gone a few blocks he saw a 
motor-car standing in front of a house. He jumped in and said to 
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the astonished chauffeur, “ Whiz me down to the railroad station, 
and I ’ll make it all right with your master, and with you, too.” 

The machine was a doctor’s runabout, and the chauffeur knew that 
the doctor was making a long call, so he was not at all unwilling to 
obey this impetuous and masterful young man. Away they went, 
doubtless exceeding the speed limit, and in a short time brought up 
suddenly at the railroad station. 

Rob jumped out, flung a bill to the chauffeur, gave him a card to 
give to his master, and waved a good-by as the motor-car vanished. 

He did not rush madly into the station, but paused a moment, 
and then walked in quietly, thinking that if his quest should be suc- 
cessful he must not frighten the excitable girl. 

Cicely sat on one of the benches in the waiting-room. In her 
dainty travelling costume of black, and her small hat with its black 
veil, she looked so fair and young that Rob felt sudden misgivings as 
to his errand. But it must be done, and, quietly advancing, he took 
a seat beside her. 

“Where are you going, Miss Dupuy?” he asked in a voice which 
was kinder and more gentle than he himself realized. 

She looked up with a start, and said in a low voice, “ Why do you 
follow me? May I not be left alone to go where I choose?” 

“You may, Miss Dupuy, if you will tell me where you are going, 
and give me your word of honor that you will return if sent for.” 

“To be put through an examination! No, thank you. I’m going 
away where I hope I shall never see a detective or a coroner again!” 

“Are you afraid of them, Miss Dupuy?” 

The girl gave him a strange glance; but it showed anxiety rather 
than fear. However, her only reply was a low spoken “ Yes.” 

“ And why are you afraid?” 

“T am afraid I may tell things that I don’t want to tell.” The 
girl spoke abstractedly and seemed to be thinking aloud rather than 
addressing her questioner. 

It may be that Fessenden was influenced by her beauty or by the 
exquisite femininity of her dainty contour and apparel, but aside from 
all this he received a sudden impression that what this girl said did 
not betoken guilt. He could not have explained it to himself, but he 
was at the moment convinced that though she knew more than she 
had yet told, Cicely Dupuy was herself innocent. 

“Miss Dupuy,” he said very earnestly, “ won’t you look upon me 
as a friend instead of a foe? I am quite sure you can tell me more 
than you have told about the Van Norman tragedy. Am I wrong in 
thinking you are keeping something back?” 

“T have nothing to tell,” said Cicely, and the stubborn expression 
returned to her eyes. 
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All at once a light broke upon Fessenden. She was shielding some- 
body. Nor was it hard to guess who it might be! 

“Miss Dupuy,” began Rob again, eagerly this time, “I have suc- 
ceeded in establishing, practically, Mr. Carleton’s innocence. May I 
not likewise establish your own?” 

“Mr. Carleton’s innocence!” repeated the girl, clasping her 
hands. “Qh, is that true? Then who did do it?” 

“We don’t know yet,” went on Rob, hastening to make the most 
of the advantage he had gained; “but having assured you that it was 
not Schuyler Carleton, will you not tell me what it is you have been 
keeping secret?” 

“Why, nothing,” exclaimed Cicely, “except that I thought I saw 
Mr. Carleton come into the house some little time before he cried out 
for help. I was looking over the baluster when Mr. Hunt said he 
saw me, and I, too, thought it was Mr. Carleton who came in then.” 

“Tt was Mr. Carleton, but he has satisfactorily explained why he 
came in, and what he was doing until the time when he called out 
for help. Why did you not tell us about this at first?” 

“TI was afraid—afraid they might connect Mr. Carleton with the 
murder, and I was afraid. a 

“You were afraid that he really had done the deed?” 

“Yes,” said Cicely in a very low voice, but with an intonation 
that left no doubt of her truthfulness. 

“Then,” said Rob in his kindest way, “you may set your mind 
at rest. Mr. Carleton is no longer under suspicion, and you may go 
away, as you intended, for a few days’ rest. I should be glad to have 
your address, though I trust it will not be necessary for me to send 
for you; and I know you will not be called to witness against Schuyler 
Carleton.” 


CHAPTER XI. 
FLEMING STONE 


WueEn Fessenden returned several people were awaiting him in 
the library. Miss Morton and Kitty French were there, also Coroner 
Benson and Detective Fairbanks. 

“Were you too late?” asked Kitty, as Rob entered the room. 

“No, not too late. I found Miss Dupuy in the station, and I had 
a talk with her.” 

“Well?” said Kitty impatiently. 

“ She is as innocent as you or I.” 

“ How did you find it out so quickly?” inquired Mr. Fairbanks, 
who had a real liking for the enthusiastic young fellow. 

“Why, I found out that she was hanging over the baluster, as 
Hunt said; and she did see Carleton come in at quarter after eleven. 
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She then went back to her room, and heard Carleton cry out at half- 
past eleven, and when she discovered what had happened she suspected 
Carleton of the deed; and, endeavoring to shield him, she refused to 
give evidence that might incriminate him.” 

“But,” cried Kitty, “of course Mr. Carleton didn’t do it if 
Cicely did.” 

“But don’t you see, Miss French,” said the older detective, as 
Fessenden sat staring in blank surprise at what he deemed Kitty’s 
stupidity—“ don’t you see that if Miss Dupuy suspected Mr. Carleton 
she could n’t by any possibility be guilty herself.” 

“Why, of course she could n’t!” exclaimed Kitty. “And I’m 
truly glad, for I can’t help liking that girl, if she is queer. But, then, 
who did do it?” 

Suspicion was again at a standstill. There was no evidence to 
point anywhere; there were no clues to follow, and no one had any 
suggestion to offer. 

It was at this juncture that Tom Willard and Schuyler Carleton 
came in together. 

They were told of Fessenden’s interview with Miss Dupuy at the 
station, and Carleton expressed himself as thoroughly glad that the girl 
was exonerated. He said little, however, for it was a delicate subject, 
since it all hinged on Miss Dupuy’s affection for himself. 

Tom Willard listened to Fessenden’s recital, but he only said that 
nothing would ever have induced him to suspect Miss Dupuy any way, 
for it could not have been the deed of a fragile young girl. 

“The blow that killed Maddy was powerfully dealt,” said Tom; 
“and I can’t help thinking it was some tramp or professional burglar 
who was clever enough to elude Harris’s fastenings. Or some window 
may have been overlooked that night. At any rate, we have no more 
plausible theory.” 

“We have not,” said Mr. Fairbanks; “but I for one am not con- 
tent to let the matter rest here. I should like to suggest that we call 
in some celebrated detective, whose experience and skill would discover 
what is beyond the powers of Mr. Fessenden and myself.” 

Rob felt flattered that Mr. Fairbanks classed him with himself, 
and felt anxious too that the suggestion of employing a more skilful 
detective should be carried out. 

“But,” objected Coroner Benson, “to engage a detective of high 
standing would entail considerable expense, and I’m not sure that 
I’m authorized to sanction this.” 

There was a silence, but nearly every one in the room was thinking 
that surely this was the time for Tom Willard to make use of his 
lately inherited Van Norman money. 

Nor was Willard delinquent. Though showing no overwillingness 
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in the matter, he said plainly that he would be glad if Coroner 
Benson or Mr. Fairbanks would engage the services of the best detec- 
tive they could find, and allow him to defray all expenses attendant 
thereon. 

At this a murmur of approval went round the room. All his 
hearers were at their wits’ end what to do next, and the opportunity 
of putting a really great detective on the case was welcome indeed. 

“But I don’t believe,” said Willard, “that he will find out any- 
thing more than our own men have discovered.” The appreciative 
glance Tom gave Mr. Fairbanks and Rob quite soothed whatever touch 
of jealousy they may have felt of the new detective. 

It was Carleton who suggested Fleming Stone. He did not know 
the man personally, but he had read and heard of the wonderful work 
he had done in celebrated cases all over the country. 

Of course they had all heard of Fleming Stone, and each felt a 
thrill of gratitude to Willard, whose wealth made it possible to employ 
the great detective. 

Mr. Benson wasted no time, but wrote to Stone at once, and only 
a few days later the man arrived. 

With her ever-ready hospitality, Miss Morton invited Mr. Stone 
to make his home at the Van Norman house, and as this quite coin- 
cided with his own wishes, Stone took up his quarters there. 

The first evening of his arrival he listened to the details of the 
case. 

Fleming Stone was of a most attractive personality. He was 
nearly fifty years old, with graying hair and a kindly, responsive face. 

At dinner he had won the admiration of all by his tact and inter- 
esting conversation. At the table the business upon which he had 
come had not been mentioned, but now the group assembled in the 
library felt that the time had come to talk of the matter. 

It was a strangely assorted household. Tom Willard, though the 
only relative of the Van Normans present, was in no way the head 
of the house. That position was ostentatiously held by Miss Morton, 
who, though kind-hearted and hospitable, never let it be forgotten 
that she was owner and mistress of the mansion. Kitty French and 
Rob Fessenden, both New Yorkers, were staying on in Mapleton, 
partly out of interest in matters there, and partly out of interest in 
each other. Many business letters called Rob home, and many social 
letters called Kitty, but they had put off their departure from day 
to day, and had now determined to stay during Fleming Stone’s 
sojourn there. Schuyler Carleton had been with them at dinner, and 
Mr. Benson and Mr. Fairbanks had come later, and now the group 
waited only on Mr. Stone’s pleasure to begin the recital of the case. 

When Fleming Stone, then, asked Coroner Benson to give him the 
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main facts, it seemed as if the great detective’s work was really about 
to begin. 

“Would you rather see Mr. Benson alone?” asked Schuyler Carle- 
ton, actuated, doubtless, by his own shrinking from any publicity. 

“Not at all,” said Stone briefly. “I prefer that you all should 
feel free to speak whenever you wish.” 

Then Mr. Benson set forth in a concise way and in chronological 
order the facts as far as they were known, the suspicions that had been 
entertained and given up; and deplored the entire lack of clue or 
evidence that might lead to investigation in any definite direction. 

The others, as Mr. Stone had suggested, made remarks when they 
chose, and the whole conversation was of an informal and colloquial 
nature. It seemed dominated by Fleming Stone’s mind. He drew 
opinions from one or another, until before they realized it every one 
present had taken part in the recital. And to each Fleming Stone 
listened with deference and courtesy. The coroner’s legal phrases, 
Fessenden’s impetuous suggestions, Tom’s blunt remarks, Carleton’s 
half-timid utterances, Kitty’s volatile sallies, and even Miss Morton’s 
futile observations all were listened to and responded to by Fleming 
Stone with an air of deep interest and consideration. 

As the hour grew late Mr. Stone said that he felt thoroughly 
acquainted with the facts of the case so far as they could be told to 
him. He said he could express no opinion nor offer any suggestion 
that night, but that he hoped to come to some conclusions on the 
following day; and if they would all meet him in the same place the 
next evening, he would willingly disclose whatever he might have 
learned or discovered in the meantime. This put an end to the con- 
versation, and Mr. Benson and Mr. Fairbanks went home. The 
ladies went to their rooms, and Carleton and Willard sat up for an 
hour’s smoke with Fleming Stone, who entertained them with talk 
on subjects far removed from murder or sudden death. 

The next morning Fleming Stone expressed a desire to be shown 
all the rooms in the house. 

“Tn a case like this,” he said, “ with no definite clues to follow, 
the only thing to do is to examine the premises in hope of happening 
upon something suggestive.” 

Kitty was eager to be Mr. Stone’s guide, and easily obtained Miss 
Morton’s permission to go into all the rooms of the old mansion. 

Fessenden went with them, and though the tour of the sleeping- 
rooms was quickly made, it was evident that the quick eye of the 
detective took in every detail that was visible. He stayed longer in 
Madeleine’s sitting-room, but though he picked up a few papers from 
her desk and glanced at them, he showed no special interest in the 
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Downstairs they went then, and found Mr. Fairbanks in the 
library, awaiting them. He brought no news or fresh evidence, and 
had merely called in hope of seeing Mr. Stone. 

The great detective was most frank and kindly toward his lesser 
colleague, and made him welcome with a genial courtesy. 

“I’m going to make a thorough examination of these lower rooms,” 
said Fleming Stone, “and I should be glad of the assistance of you 
two younger men. My eyes are not what they once were.” 

Mr. Fairbanks and Rob well knew that this statement was merely 
an idle compliment to themselves; for the eyes of Fleming Stone had 
never yet missed a clue, however obscurely hidden. 

But Kitty, ignorant of the principles of professional etiquette, 
really thought that Fleming Stone was depending on his two com- 
panions for assistance. 

Tom Willard had gone out, and Miss Morton was looking after 
her all-important housekeeping, so the three men and Kitty French 
were alone in the library. 

In his quick, quiet way Fleming Stone went rapidly round the 
room. He examined the window fixtures and curtains, the mantel 
and fireplace, the furniture and carpet, and came to a standstill by 
the library table. The dagger, which was kept in a drawer of the table, 
was shown to him, but though he examined it a moment, it seemed to 
have little interest for him. 

“There ’s not a clue in this room,” he said almost indignantly. 
“There probably were several the morning after the murder, but the 
thorough sweepings and dustings since have obliterated every trace.” 

Somewhat abruptly he went into the large hall. Here his pro- 
ceedings in the library were duplicated. “ Nothing at all,” he said; 
“but what could be expected after a week in a room which is a gen- 
eral thoroughfare ? ” 

Then he went into the drawing-room. The other three followed, 
feeling rather depressed at the hopeless outlook, and a little dis- 
appointed in the great detective. 

Stone glanced around the large apartment. 

“ Swept, scrubbed, and polished,” he declared, as he glanced with 
disfavor at the immaculate room. 

“ And indeed it was quite necessary,” said Miss Morton, who en- 
tered just them. “ After all those vines and flowers were taken away, 
and as a good deal of the furniture was out, I took occasion for a 
good bit of house-cleaning.” 

“Well,” said Fleming Stone quietly, “there’s one clue they 
did n’t sweep away. Here is where the assassin entered.” 

As he spoke Mr. Stone was leaning against the mantel and looking 
down at the immaculately brushed hearth. 
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“Where?” cried Kitty, darting forward, and though the others 
gave no voice to their curiosity, they waited breathlessly for Stone’s 
next utterance. 

The hearth and the whole fireplace were tiled, and in the floor 
tiling, under the andirons, was a rectangular iron plate with an oval 
opening closed by an iron cover. This cover was hinged, and could 
be raised and thrown back to permit ashes to be swept into the chute. 
The iron plate was sunk flush with the hearth and cemented into the 
brick-work, and the cover fitted into the rim so closely that scarce a 
seam showed. 

“He came up through this hole in the fireplace,” said Stone, 
almost as if talking to himself, “very soon after Miss Dupuy went 
upstairs at half-past ten. Before Mr. Carleton arrived at quarter 
after eleven, the murderer had finished his work, and had departed 
by this same means.” 

While the others stood seemingly struck dumb by this revelation, 
Kitty excitedly flew to the fireplace and tried to raise the iron lid, but 
the andirons were in the way. Rob set them aside for her, while 
Stone said quietly, “Those andirons were probably not there that 
night?” 

“No,” exclaimed Kitty; “they had been taken away, because we 
expected to fill the fireplace with flowers the next day.” 

“But how could anybody get in the cellar?” asked Miss Morton 
looking bewildered. 

“The cellar is never carefully locked,” said Fleming Stone. “I 
came downstairs early this morning, and before breakfast Harris had 
shown me all through the cellar. He admits that several windows are 
always left open for the sake of ventilation, and claims that the care- 
fully locked door in the hall at the head of the cellar stairs precludes 
all danger from that direction.” 

“ But I don’t understand,” said Mr. Fairbanks perplexedly. “If 
that opening is an ash-chute, such as I have in my own house, it is 
all bricked up down below, with the exception of a small opening for 
the removal of the ashes, and it would be quite impossible for any one 
to climb up through it.” 

“But this one isn’t bricked up,” said Fleming Stone. “It was 
originally intended to be enclosed ; but it seems this fireplace is rarely 
used. Harris tells me that the late Mr. Van Norman used to talk 
about having the chute completed, and having a fire here more often. 
But the library wood fire was more attractive as a family gathering 
place, and this formal room was used only on state occasions. How- 
ever, as you see,” and Mr. Stone raised the iron lid again, “ this opens 
directly into the cellar, and, I repeat, formed the means of entrance 
for the murderer of Madeleine Van Norman.” 
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Fleming Stone’s voice and manner were far from triumphant or 
jubilant at his discovery. He seemed rather to state the fact with 
regret, but as if it must be told. 

Mr. Fairbanks looked amazed and thoughtful, but Rob Fessenden 
was frankly incredulous. 

“Mr. Stone,” he said respectfully, “I am sure you know what 
you ’re talking about, but will you tell me how a man could get up 
through that hole? It doesn’t seem to me that a small-sized boy 
could squeeze through.” 

Fleming Stone took a silver-cased tape-measure from his pocket, 
and handed it to Rob without a word. 

Eagerly stooping on the hearth, Rob measured the oval opening 
in the iron plate. Although the rectangular plate was several inches 
larger each way, the oval opening measured exactly nine and one-half 
inches by thirteen and one-half inches. 

“Who could get through that?” he inquired, as he announced the 
figures. “I’m sure I could n’t.” 

“And Schuyler Carleton is a larger man than you are,” observed 
Mr. Fairbanks. 

“That lets Tom Willard out, too,” said Rob, with a slight smile; 
“for he’s nearly six feet tall, and weighs more than two hundred 
pounds.” 

“The only man I know of,” said Mr. Fairbanks thoughtfully, 
“who could come up through that hole is Slim Jim.” 

“Who is Slim Jim?” cried Rob quickly. “Go for him; he is the 
man!” 

“ Not so fast,” said Mr. Fairbanks. “Slim Jim is a noted burglar 
and a suspected murderer, but he is safely in prison at present and 
has been for some months.” 

“But he may have escaped,” exclaimed Rob. “ Are you sure he 
has n’t?” 

“T have n’t heard anything about him of late; but if he is or has 
been away from the prison, it can be easily found out.” 

“Tsn’t it unlikely,” said Fleming Stone quietly, “that a noted 
burglar should enter a house and commit murder, without making 
any attempt to steal?” 

“He may have been frightened away by the sound of Schuyler’s 
latch-key,” suggested Rob, and Kitty looked at him with pride in his 
ingenuity, and thought how much cleverer he was, after all, than the 
celebrated Fleming Stone. 

Fessenden urged Mr. Fairbanks to go at once and look up the 
whereabouts of Slim Jim, and the detective was strongly inclined 
to go. 

“Go, by all means, if you choose,” said Fleming Stone pleasantly. 
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“ There ’s really nothing further to do here in the way of examination 
of the premises. I do not mind saying that my own suspicions are 
not directed toward Slim Jim, but my own suspicions are by no means 
an infallible guide. I will ask you, though, gentlemen, not to say 
anything about this ash-chute matter to-day. I consider it is my 
right to request this. Of course you can find out all about Slim Jim 
without stating how he entered the house.” 

The two men promised not to say anything about the ash-chute 
to anybody, and hot upon the trail of the suspected burglar they went 
away. 

Miss Morton excused herself, and upon Kitty French fell the 
burden of entertaining Mr. Stone. Nor was this young woman dis- 
mayed at the task. 

Though not loquacious, the detective was an easy and pleasant 
talker, and he seemed quite ready to converse with the girl as if he 
had no other occupation on hand. 

“ How wonderful you are!” said Kitty, clasping her hands beneath 
her chin as she looked at the great man. “To think of your spotting 
that fireplace thing right away! Though of course I never should 
have thought of anybody squeezing up through there. And Rob and 
I spent a whole morning searching these rooms for clues, and that 
was only the day after it happened.” 

“ What an opportunity!” Stone seemed greatly interested. “ And 
did n’t you find anything—not anything?” 

“No, not a thing. We were so disappointed. Oh, yes, Rob did 
find one little thing, but it was so little and so silly that I guess he 
forgot all about it.” 

“ What was it?” 

“Why, I’ve almost forgotten the name. Oh, yes, Rob said it 
was a cachou—a little silver thing, you know, like a tiny pill. Rob 
says some men eat them after they ’ve been smoking. But he asked 
all the men that ever came here, and they all said they didn’t use 
them. Maybe the burglar dropped it.” 

“Maybe he did. Where did you find it?” 

“Rob found it. It was right in that corner by the mantel, just 
near the fireplace.” 

Fleming Stone stood up. “ Miss French,” said he, “if it is any 
satisfaction to you, you may know that you have helped me a great 
deal in my work. Will you excuse me now, as I find I have important 
business elsewhere ? ” 

Kitty smiled and bowed politely, but after Mr. Stone had left her 
she wondered what she could have said or done that hel him; and 
she wondered, too, what had caused that unspeakably sad look in his 
eyes as he went away. 
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CHAPTER XilI 
A CONFESSION 


Mr. Taytor, the landlord of the Mapleton Inn, showed a pleased 
surprise when Fleming Stone walked into his hotel and approached the 
desk. The men had never met, but everybody in Mapleton knew that 
Fleming Stone was in town, and had heard repeated and accurate de- 
scriptions of his appearance. 

“Perhaps you can spare half an hour for a smoke and a chat,” 
said Stone affably, and though Mr. Taylor heartily agreed, he did not 
confess that he could easily have spared half a day or more had the 
great detective asked him. 

In the landlord’s private office they sat down for a smoke, and 
soon the conversation, without effort, drifted around to the Van Nor- 
man affair. 

Unlike detectives of fiction, Fleming Stone was by no 
means secretive or close-mouthed. Indeed he was discursive, and Mr. 
Taylor marvelled that such a great man should indulge in such trivial 
gossip. They talked of old Richard Van Norman and the earlier days 
of the Van Norman family. 

“You ’ve lived here a long time, then?” inquired Mr. Stone. 

“Yes, sir. Boy and man, I’ve lived here nigh onto sixty years.” 

“ But this fine modern hotel of yours is not as old as that?” 

The landlord’s face glowed with pride. “ Right you are, sir. Some 
few years ago wife had some money left her, and we built the old place 
over—pretty near made a whole new house of it.” 

“You have many guests?” 

“Well, not as many as Id like; but as many as I can expect in a 
little town like this. Mostly transients, of course; drummers and 
men of that sort. Young Willard stayed here last week, when the 
Van Norman house was full of company, but after the—the trouble, 
he went back there to stay.” 

“ Affable sort of man, Willard, isn’t he?” observed Stone. 

“Yes, he’s all of that, but he’s a scapegrace. He used to lead 
this town a dance when he lived here.” 

“ How long since he lived here? ” 

“Oh, he’s only been away a matter of three years, or that. “Bout 
a year before his uncle died they quarrelled. They both had the devil’s 
own temper, and they had quarrelled before, but this time it was for 
keeps; and so off goes Mr. Tom, and never turns up again until he 
comes to Miss Madeleine’s wedding.” 

“ Was he in any business when he lived here?” 

“ Yes, he had a good position as engineer in a big factory. He was 
a good worker, Tom was, and not afraid of anything. Always jolly 
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and good-natured, except when he’d have one of them fearful fits 
of temper. Then he was like a raging lion—no, more like a tiger; © 
quiet-like, but deep and desperate.” 

Soon after Fleming Stone rose to go. “Thank you very much,” 
he said politely, “for your half-hour. And, by the way, have you 
any cachous? I find I have n’t any with me, and after smoking, you 
know, before going back to the ladies——” 

“ Yes, yes, I know; but I don’t happen to have any. But wait a 
minute, I believe Tripp has some.” 

He threw open the door and gave a quick whistle. 

A boy appeared so suddenly that he could not have been far away, 
and, moreover, his sharp black eyes and alert manner betokened the 
type of boy who would be apt to be listening about. 

His hands was already in his pocket when Mr. Taylor said to 
him, “ Tripp, didn’t I see you have a small bottle of cachous?— 
those little silver pellets, you know.” 

“ Yessir;” and Tripp drew forth a half-filled bottle. 

“That ’s right. Give them to the gentleman.” 

“Oh, I only want a couple,” said Fleming Stone, taking the vial 
which Tripp thrust toward him. “ Where did you get these, my boy?” 

The boy blushed and looked down, twisting his fingers in embar- 
rassment. 

“Speak up, Tripp,” said the landlord sternly. “Answer the gen- 
tleman, and see that you tell the truth.” 

“T ain’t going to tell no lie,” said Tripp doggedly. “I found this 
here bottle in the bureau-drawer of number fourteen a few days ago.” 

“Fourteen? That’s the room Mr. Willard had,” said Mr. Taylor 
reflectively. 

“ Yessir, but he didn’t leave them there. They were there before. 
I seen ’em, and I knew that hatchet-faced hardware man left ’em; 
then Mr. Willard, he come, but he did n’t swipe ’em, so I did. That 
ain’t no harm, is it?” 

“Not a bit,” said Fleming Stone, “since you’ve told the truth 
about it, and here’s a dollar for your honesty. And I’m going to 
ask you not to say anything more about the matter, for a few days 
at least. Also I’m going to ask to be allowed to take a look at room 
number fourteen.” 

“ Certainly, sir. Tripp, show the gentleman up;” and Mr. Taylor 
fairly rubbed his hands with satisfaction to think that he and his 
premises were being made use of by the great detective. 

“Yessir. It’s at the back of the house, sir. This way, sir.” 

Mr. Stone’s survey of the room was exceedingly brief. He gave 
one glance around, looked out of the only window it contained, tried 
the key in the lock, and then expressed himself satisfied. 
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Tripp, disappointed at the quickly-finished performance, elab- 
orately pointed out the exact spot where he had found the cachou bot- 
tle, but Mr. Stone did not seem greatly interested. 

However, the interview was financially successful to Tripp, and 
after Mr. Stone’s departure he turned several hand-springs by way 
of expressing his satisfaction with the detective gentleman. 


After dinner that evening the group of the night before reas- 
sembled in the library. 

A strange feeling of oppression seemed to hang over all. The 
very fact that Fleming Stone had as yet said nothing of any discov- 
eries he might have made, and the continued courtesy of his pleasant, 
affable demeanor, seemed to imply that he had succeeded rather than 
failed in his mission. 

Although genial and quickly responsive, he was, after all, an 
inscrutable man; and Mr. Fairbanks, for one, had learned that his 
gentle cordiality often hid deep thoughts in a quickly-working mind. 

Without preamble, as soon as they were seated Mr. Stone began: 

“Employed by Coroner Benson, I was asked to come here to dis- 
cover, if might be, the murderer of Miss Madeleine Van Norman. By 
some unmistakable evidence which I have found, by some reliable wit- 
nesses with whom I have talked, and by some proofs which I have 
discovered, I have learned beyond all doubt who is the criminal, and 
how the deed was done. Is it the wish of all present that I should 
now make known what I have discovered, or is it preferred that I 
should tell Coroner Benson alone?” 

For several minutes nobody spoke, and then the coroner said, 
“Unless any one present states an objection, you may proceed to tell 
us what you know, here and now, Mr. Stone.” 

After waiting a moment longer and hearing no objection raised, 
Fleming Stone proceeded. 

“The man who murdered Miss Van Norman entered the house 
through a cellar window. He climbed up through the ash-chute in 
the drawing-room fireplace.” 

Although some of Mr. Stone’s hearers had listened to this revela- 
tion in the morning, the others had not heard of it, and every face 
expressed utter astonishment, if not unbelief—with the exception of 
one. Tom Willard turned white and stared at Fleming Stone as if 
he had not understood. “What?” he said hoarsely. 

As if he had not heard the interruption, Fleming Stone went on: 

“ Who that man was, I think I need not tell you. Is he not already 
telling you himself?” 

Willard’s face grew drawn and stiff, like that of a paralyzed man, 
but his burning eyes seemed unable to tear themselves away from the 
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quiet gaze of Fleming Stone. Then with a groan Willard’s head sank 
into his hands and he fell forward on the table—the very table at 
which Madeleine had sat on that fatal night. 

There was a stir, and Schuyler Carleton rushed forward to Wil- 
lard’s assistance, if need be. But the man had not fainted, and, rais- 
ing his white face, he squared his shoulders, clenched his hands, and, 
again fixing his eyes on those of Fleming Stone, said in a desperate 
voice, “ Go on.” 

“T must go on,” said Stone gently. “I know each one of you 
is thinking that it is absurd to imagine a man of Mr. Willard’s weight 
and girth climbing up through the seemingly small opening in the 
fireplace. But this can be explained. To one who does not know how, 
such a feat would seem impossible, and, moreover, it would be impos- 
sible. It is only one who knows how who can do it. There are men 
in certain occupations, such as engineers and boiler men, who are 
continually obliged to squeeze through holes quite as small. The 
regular boiler man-hole is oval, and measures ten by fifteen inches, 
but there are many of them in large tanks which measure even less 
each way. I had occasion some time ago to interview an engineer 
on this subject. He weighed two hundred and fifteen pounds, and had 
a chest measure of forty-two inches. He told me that he could go 
through a much smaller man-hole than another workman who weighed 
only one hundred and sixty pounds, simply because he knew how. It 
is done by certain manipulations of the great muscles and by following 
a certain routine of procedure. But the method is unimportant for 
the moment. The fact remains, and can be verified by any engineer. 
I discovered to-day that Mr. Willard is or has been an expert engi- 
neer, and for many years held such a position in a large factory right 
here in Mapleton. In a conversation with Harris—who gave this 
testimony unwillingly, and only under great pressure—I learned that 
years ago it had been one of Mr. Willard’s boyish pranks to enter or 
leave the house by this same means. As to Mr. Willard’s presence in 
this house upon that fatal night, a tiny clue discovered by Mr. Fessen- 
den gives us indubitable proof. Mr. Fessenden found next morning 
on the drawing-room floor a cachou. I have learned that these are 
by no means in common use in Mapleton, and, moreover, that it is 
not the custom of any one of the men now present to use them. I 
further learned that after Mr. Willard left here that night to go to 
the hotel he found by chance a small bottle of these in the room which 
was assigned to him. I am assuming that he carelessly put a few in 
his pocket, and that in his struggle through the ash-chute one fell 
upon the carpet. The room which Mr. Willard occupied at Mapleton 
Inn is in the second story, and its window opens upon a veranda roof 
which has a gentle slope almost to the ground. This provides an 
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easy means of exit and entrance, and as Mr. Willard has no alibi later 
than half-past ten on that evening, the time would permit him to 
come here and go away again before the hour when Mr. Carleton is 
known to have arrived.” , 

Then turning and meeting Tom’s intent gaze, Fleming Stone ad- 
dressed himself directly to him, and said, “Why you chose to kill 
your cousin, I don’t know; but you did.” 

“T did,” said Tom, in a hollow voice, “and I will tell you why.” 
He rose as he spoke, and, standing by the table, he steadied himself 
by placing one hand upon it. 

“Tt was entirely unpremeditated,” he said, “and I’m going to 
tell you about it, because I owe a confession to Madeleine’s memory, 
though I am responsible for my deed to no one here present.” 

Though Willard spoke with an attempt at pride or defiance, his 
tone and look were those of a man hopeless and utterly crushed. He 
addressed himself principally to Fleming Stone, looking now and then 
at Carleton, but not so much as glancing at any one else. 

“Tt is no secret, I think, that I loved my cousin Madeleine. Many, 
many times I have pleaded with her to marry me. But never mind 
about that. When I came here to attend her wedding, I could n’t help 
seeing that the man she was about to marry did not love and worship 
her as I did. I besought her to give him up and to marry me, but 
she would not listen to that for a moment. That day before the 
wedding they had a little tiff, and Carleton did not return for dinner, 
though Madeleine expected him. She was all broken up about this, 
and was not herself during the evening. When I left her, at about 
ten o’clock, to go to the hotel, her sad face haunted me, and I could 
not dispel the idea that I must have one more talk with her, and beg 
her not to marry a man who did not love her.” 

Without seeming to do so, Fleming Stone stole a glance at Carle- 
ton. The man sat quietly, with bowed head, as one who hears him- 
self denounced, but recognizes the truth. 

“T was in my room at the hotel,” went on Tom, “and was pre- 
paring for bed when the irresistible impulse came to me to go and 
see Maddy once more before her wedding day. I had no thought of 
wrong-doing. I came out through the window, instead of in the ordi- 
nary way, only because I knew the inn was about to be closed for the 
night, and I knew I could get back the same way. A trellis, that was 
simply a ladder, reached up to the low roof, and it was quite as easy 
an exit as through the front door. As to the cachous, I had found 
the stray vial there, and had slipped a couple in my pocket, without 
really thinking anything about it. I don’t usually carry them, but 
they are by no means unfamiliar to me. I came directly over here, 
and found the house partially darkened, as if for the night. There 
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was a low light in the library and hall, but the blinds were drawn, and 
I could see only a glimpse of Maddy’s yellow dress on the floor. I 
was about to ring the bell, when I suddenly thought that I did n’t 
care to rouse the household, or even the servants, and, remembering 
the way I often used to get in when I came home at night later than 
my uncle approved, I went around and entered by a cellar window. I 
came up through the fireplace, exactly as Mr. Stone has described to 
you. It is astonishingly easy to any one who knows how, and quite 
impossible for one who does not. I crossed the drawing-room at once, 
and entered the library. Naturally, I made very little noise, but still 
I am surprised that Hunt did not hear me. I did not try to be en- 
tirely silent, for I had no thought of evil in my heart. Madeleine 
looked up as I came into this room, and smiled. She asked me how 
I got in, and I told her, and we both laughed at some old reminis- 
cences. I did not see that paper that Miss Dupuy wrote. Then I told 
her frankly that I wanted her to give up Carleton, for he did not love 
her and I did. When I said that about Carleton, Maddy burst into 
weeping, and said it wasn’t true. I said it was, and offered to prove 
it, and then we quarrelled. To you who do not know our family 
temper this may sound trivial, but it was not. We had a most intense 
and fiery quarrel, and though probably our voices were not raised— 
that was not our way—we were so furious with each other that we 
were practically beside ourselves. Maddened, too, by jealousy, and 
by being baffled in my errand, I suddenly resolved to kill both my 
cousin and myself. I picked up the dagger and told her what I was 
about to do, being fully determined to stab her and then myself. She 
did not scream, she simply sat there—in her superb beauty—her arm 
resting on the table, and said quietly, ‘You dare not do it!’ 

“This threw me into a frenzy, and with one thrust I drove the 
dagger home to her heart. She died without a sound, and I pulled out 
the dagger to turn it upon myself. But the sight of Madeleine’s blood 
brought me to my senses. I dropped the dagger and new thoughts 
came rushing to my mind thick and fast. Madeleine was dead. I 
could not bring her again to life. The fortune was now mine! Would 
I not be a fool then to kill myself? I’m not excusing these thoughts ; 
I’m simply telling the thing as it occurred. I turned and softly re- 
crossed the hall, let myself down through the drawing-room fireplace, 
and was back in my room at the hotel without having met any one 
going or coming. At two o’clock I was summoned over here by tele- 
phone, and I came. Miss Morton met me in the parlor, and as there 
was a bright light there then, I chanced to see one of those miserable 
cachous on the carpet. I picked it up and concealed it, but it warned 
me; and when Mr. Fessenden asked me the next day if I had any, I 
said no. Now I have told you all. Wait—do not speak! I know you 
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would say that I was a coward not to take my own life when I intended 
to. I admit it; I was a coward, but it is not let too late for the deed! ” 

Before any one could move to prevent it, Tom had grasped the 
dagger from the drawer where it was hidden and plunged it into his 
own breast. He sank down into the chair—the very chair where 
Madeleine had died, and, dreadful as the occasion was, those who saw 
him could not but feel that it was just retribution. 

It was Schuyler Carleton who again started forward and put his 
arm around the wounded man. 

“Tom,” he cried, “oh, Tom, why did you do that?” Carleton 
then involuntarily started to pull the dagger away, but Tom stopped 
him. 
“ Don’t,” he said thickly. “To pull that out will finish me. Leave 
it, and I have a few moments more! ” 

“That is true,” said Fleming Stone. “Some one telephone for 
a doctor, but do not disturb the weapon. Mr. Willard, if you have 
any thing to say, say it quickly.” 

“T will,” said Tom quickly; “ Fessenden, you are a lawyer, will 
you draw up my will?” 

Without a word, Rob caught up paper and pen, and prepared to 
take the last words of the dying man. 

Though not entirely in legal phrasing, the will was completed, and 
after a general bequest to Fessenden himself, and directing that all 
bills should be paid, and other minor matters of the sort, Tom Willard 
left the bulk of his fortune to Schuyler Carleton. 

“That,” he said, with almost his last breath, “is only a deed of 
justice, in the name of Madeleine and myself.” 

Before the arrival of Doctor Hills, Tom Willard was dead. Self- 
confessed, self-convicted, self-punished; but his crime was discovered 
by Fleming Stone, and proved by means of a tiny clue. 


TROPIC DAWN 
(LAKE LANAC) 


BY JOSEPHINE MORRIS ROWAN 


Her last dark hour away; 
Dawn, drenched from bamboo’s misty shade, bounds,—rosy 
red, leaping 
To catch the Sun’s first ray. 


[iz night, on broken stalk of lotus flower, lies sleeping 


CAMEOS 
By Ella Wheeler Wilcox 


Author of ‘* Poems of Passion,’’ ‘*A Woman of the World,’’ etc. 


THE APPARITION 


TT: Mother entered the boudoir of her daughter and closed the 
door behind her. 

Then she seated herself facing the Girl with a Dream in her 
eyes, and took her hand. 

“T want a little talk with you this morning,” she began. “ Will 

‘you listen?” 

A faint shadow crossed the face of the Girl, and the Dream in 
her eyes fled affrighted. 

But she answered with a single acquiescing and perhaps appealing 
monosyllable. “ Yes,” she said. 

“Tt is about Paul,” the Mother continued. “I think he comes here 
too often; you are so young—too young to have men calling to see you. 
It is foolish to distract your mind from music and studies, with the 
nonsense which men talk to girls.” 

The Girl leaned forward, but her glance reached beyond her 
Mother’s chair, and she seemed to listen to some sound other than her 
Mother’s voice. 

“ Pardon me, Mother,” she said, “ but I am sure some one knocked 
at the door.” 

The Mother went to the door, opened it, and peered into the 
corridor. 

“ There is no one in sight,” she said, and resumed her seat. “ Paul 
is a fine fellow, I know,” she continued, “ but he, too, is wasting time 
in calling on you so often. He should be thinking of his future, and 
of the work he is given to do in life, and he should be applying himself 
seriously to it.” 

“But, Mother, he often talks to me of just these things; and he 
says he always goes away stirred with new and noble ambition after 
he has seen me. I am an encouragement to him.” 

The Mother frowned. “ That is an old platitude,” she said. “Men 
have talked that way to women since the world began; it means noth- 
ing, my child. It is a waste of your time to listen to such things.” 
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Again the Girl leaned forward. “ Mother, there is surely some one 
trying to enter the door.” 

“There is no one, I tell you,” repeated the Mother impatiently, 
“and you must listen to me until I have finished. The time you 
sacrifice to Paul would make you proficient in French or on the piano; 
for you not only give him time when he calls, but you read his notes, 
and you dress for him, and you are growing idle and dreamy when he 
is not here. I really must insist that you ask Paul to remain away, 
and that you return to your old habits of study.” 

The Girl touched her Mother’s arm, and her eyes were dilated. 
“Some one came into the room just then,” she said. “Some one is 
behind you, Mother.” 

The Mother turned with a start, but saw nothing. “ You are try- 
ing to distract me, but I shall finish what I came to say;” and her 
voice grew stern. “Men from the cradle to the grave have always 
been in the habit of encroaching on woman’s time, without apology. 
They expect her to bestow sympathy, diversion, and amusement, and 
they never think they are obliged to give anything in return. You 
must learn to understand them at their real value, and to direct 
your life accordingly.” 

“But Paul gives me his society, in return for mine,” the Girl re- 
plied, “and I enjoy him; he is interesting and attractive.” 

The Mother’s frown deepened ; there was asperity in her tone. “ That 
is mere sentimental nonsense. You are too young to know whether 
a man is interesting or attractive. You should not think of such 
things ; you should be thinking only of your studies at this age.” 

“ Mother, there is, there is some one—some thing—behind you.” 

The Mother rose. “ You need a specialist for nervous disorders,” 
she said. “ Your brain has become visionary. Your nerves are af- 
fected. I will see the doctor to-day about you. You must be in bed 
at nine o’clock hereafter, and you must stop all this sentimental folly.” 

“Mother, turn quickly,” the Girl cried, “and you will see what is 
behind you. A vague, shadowy form, but very, very beautiful; and, 
Mother, it is trying to whisper in your ear.” 

And then the Mother turned, and lo! there stood the Spirit of her 
Lost Youth, and she looked straight in its eyes. “Why, I had quite 
forgotten you,” she said very gently, after a silence. 

“T thought so,” replied the Phantom; “that is why I came. But 
I will not detain you. I only wanted to be remembered.” And with a 
smile at the young Girl, the Phantom waved its hand and was gone. 

And the Mother smiled, too, and went over and kissed her Daugh- 
ter, and said, “ Well, one can be young but once, and Paul is a good 
boy, after all.” And she went out softly. 

And the Dream came back in the Girl’s eyes. 


THE LITTLE FAT SKELETON 
By Augusta Kortrecht 


Author of Big-I and Little-You,”’ etc. 


E were a cynical set at the boarding-house that winter; from 
W the trio that nightly discussed personal devils, empiricism, 
or the ultimate good of organized charity, and nightly found 
there was nothing to them—nothing to anything, in fact—down the 
line to sleek and meek Papa Palmer himself, who would have turned 
his very bath-tubs into night’s lodging for any one able to pay the 
price. Even the Fairy, five years old and forty years knowing, had 
outgrown a brief, humiliating interest in Santa Claus, and was not to 
be beguiled a second time by either God or man. Some of us were 
rich and some were poor; but we were individualists, each and every 
one, with a single faith in our neighbor—that he would outdo us if he 
could; and but one intention toward him—to outdo him first, if that 
were by any means a possibility. 

Into this blasé atmosphere came Dickie. 

The church clock around the corner had struck the half-hour between 
the winter dusk of four and the dark of five, and the big boarding- 
house parlor was deep in gloom, when the maid showed in a stranger 
and bade her wait there for Mr. Palmer. Presently that gentleman 
entered, and with muttered growls as he stumbled over a burnt-wood 
foot-stool, struck a match and lighted all the jets of the chandelier. 
Then he approached the pier-glass, and, taking a whisk-broom from 
some hidden place, brushed free from any possible speck of dust the 
plaid dressing-gown he wore, gazing earnestly into his reflected eyes 
the while. Leaning a trifle nearer, he used the broom on his hair and 
grizzled mustache ; and, holding to his face first a lavender and then a 
delicate green cravat, from a paper parcel he had brought, hesitated 
as to the more becoming one. 

“The Lord is smiling on you, Papa Palmer,” he told himself com- 
placently. “ Not that I believe there is a Lord, though, come to think 
of it. But things are booming. Butter’s down and board is up. 
The top-floor closet is made into a skylight, and———” 

He halted in speech a moment to turn his head this way and that, 
regarding the effect of the green tie with unmistakable favor. 

“By George!” he said to the gentleman in the mirror; “you 
have kept your youth! That Turkish bath fellow was right——” 
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Just then a slight sound caught his ear, something not quite a laugh 
nor yet acough. The rapt expression on Papa Palmer’s face gave way 
to its usual one of pleasant sanctity; the cravats were hastily stuffed 
behind the mirror frame; and he turned to greet the stranger who 
came forward, as he thought, from the hall outside. He had not 
noticed her where she sat humbly waiting for his good pleasure. 

She was a little person, dressed in travelling cloak and hat of for- 
eign cut, and carrying a suit-case. Her manner was timid. 

“Ts your name Mr. Palmer, sir?” she inquired, then hurried on: 
“Td like to speak to—it must be your father, I think. Does he take 
in boarders? ” 

Papa Palmer acknowledged the delicate tribute to his youthful 
looks by switching on for a flash the joyless smile he maintained for 
just such purpose. When its radiance had faded, he replied in melan- 
choly tone: 

“T have no father. He is long since dead. An epidemic of fever 
in the early seventies. Meantime I run this house myself, and I give 
you my word of honor I don’t make enough out of it to buy me a pair of 
pants. Can I do anything for you?” 

The girl’s eyes fell to where his nether limbs should have been 
visible but for the dressing-gown, and dwelt there for a thoughtful 
second. Then she blushed a rosy, embarrassed red, and started to ask 
a question, but did n’t. 

“The Society—what do you call it?—Y.W.C.A.?—sent me,” she 
told him when she had regained her composure. “I never boarded 
before, and they said you would show me how; that is—I am English, 
you know, and I’m a bit tired, and so far from home.” There was a 
pitiful catch in her voice, but it was quite lost on Papa Palmer; and 
she tried to brace up under the boring gaze with which he now searched 
her. He always sized up new arrivals, and mentally ticketed them as 
Running-Waters, Middle-Bests, or Skylighters. It was a boast of his 
in his rare moments of self-expression that though he made no claim 
to know human nature, he did know Boarders. No living Boarder 
could deceive him ; no hard luck story went down his throat, not much; 
and not the foxiest Boarder that ever boarded could play a game on 
your Papa Palmer. 

This did not strike him as a particularly difficult case; he had 
seen plenty such; and having put her down as good for six weeks in 
the new skylight closet, he formally accepted the applicant into the 
house, and had her forthwith conducted to her room. 

The girl was young and rather pretty in a modest way, when she 
laid off her wraps. She had a plump figure, clothed in clinging black 
stuff, with white at throat and wrists, in the made of some two years 
back. Her eyes were blue and very wide open; her mouth was small 
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and red, with a wistful droop at the corners. Her voice and enuncia- 
tion were deliciously English. Her real name was Miss Eleanor Scot- 
telle, according to the card of reference she brought along; but she 
looked too small for it, and one of the quaint ways she developed when 
she knew a person well enough was to clasp her hands together and cry 
impulsively: “ Oh, don’t call me that! I must be Dickie to you!” — 

She moved noiselessly in and out among the boarders, never speaking 
of her own affairs, and yet subtly conveying that she had been lately 
orphaned, and was on the outlook for work and self-support. 

In the evening she appeared at the parlor door and looked hesi- 
tatingly in. Then she slipped into a chair, sitting very straight-backed 
on its extreme edge, and, drawing from a prim work-bag a stocking 
with a hole the size of an apple-seed, she began to darn. 

Now, this hour after dinner was the hour when we of the House 
disported ourselves according to our several tastes and whims. At the 
piano a young woman in a net waist, with massive bracelets jingling up 
and down her wrists as she played, was accompanying a blond youth, 
who lounged beside her and sang the latest songs. Three girls—nice 
and fresh from the South, who lived in the House, but were not yet of 
it-—bent their heads together over a book of photographs. The Fairy 
had seventeen pillows piled in the middle of the floor, and sat on the 
top of them, teasing her Maltese kitten in good Bowery slang. In a 
quiet corner Miss Rosamund Ray was starting the inevitable bridge, 
with Deering, Apperson, and Mrs. Manton. And Papa Palmer, clad 
now in a dapper suit of brown checks, trousers and all complete, sat at 
his desk behind a screen, from which he could peep out occasionally 
to count the heads of his beloved, his Boarders, the only game for which 
this old sportsman had any zest. 

Dickie measured the groups one by one with sidewise glances; and 
pretty soon the stocking, with the tidy hole unmended, went back into 
the bag, and she drifted to the card table. There she watched a couple 
of games in silent admiration. Then Mrs. Manton was summoned 
away. 

“Oh, sugar!” said the disgusted Deering; “that spoils the game. 
Unless ”—with sudden inspiration as his eye fell on the quiet, black- 
robed figure—“ by eats! did you say you could play, Miss—thanks— 
Dickie? Miss Dickie, can’t you take the other hand?” 

Dickie demurred as to her fitness. They seemed so solemn about 
it, she said. She had never played much. Suppose she was stupid 
and forgot the rules? After some urging, however, she took the empty 
seat, and, cutting, got the deal and Miss Ray for partner. 

None of us had ever been able to win against Miss Rosamund Ray. 
She was a thin lady in rustling silk petticoats, who had taught school 
for twenty years, and then, coming into a fortune, meant to spend it 
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and the next twenty years playing bridge. She belonged to a club and 
played in matches. We loved to sharpen our card sense against her, 
and we balanced our purses by a system of pivoting. Papa Palmer 
valued Miss Ray as his brightest jewel, because she occupied the Cream 
Room and paid well for that privilege. 

This lady regarded Dickie with a cold eye aud showed little joy at 
her election. 

“ Remember,” she warned in a deep voice, “I lead through strength, 
and discard from weakness. Don’t forget.” 

Dickie looked at her partner with a wistful, flickering smile. 
“Strength? Weakness?” she inquired gently. “Oh, I’d better not 
try.” Then she winked just the tiniest wink over toward Deering, 
who was the only one to catch it. 

Deering sat up and began to take more interest. “ Don’t be a quit- 
ter,” he urged; and Apperson put in kindly: 

“Try it once, Miss Scottelle. We will make it as easy as we can. 
With Ace, King, Queen, lead. r 

The youth at the piano left his net-waisted companion and strolled 
up. “ Never finesse your partner’s suit,” he contributed to the helpful 
hints for Dickie’s aid. 

“Tell her how to make the trump, Deary,” suggested another. 
“Sure,” agreed Deering. “You make it No-Trump if you can, 
and. 

“Tf you have Chicane you get points for that,” interrupted’ 
Apperson. 

The learner turned from one to the other of her instructors during 
the process of this lesson, and repeated to herself certain words of their 
hints, as if getting them by heart. 

“ Chicane, finesse ; finesse, chicane,” she murmured softly, shutting 
her eyes tight and saying the words very fast. “I think I noticed some 
things looking on, and I make it No-Trump. Isn’t that the way, Miss 
Ray?” And the wistful smile flitted again across Dickie’s sensitive 
mouth. 

Miss Ray laid down one Ace and twelve other cards headed by a 
nine-spot. Then she got up and walked around to look into the girl’s 
hand, and what she saw there made her groan aloud. Deering grinned, 
but Apperson cast pitying glances at Dickie, and played his winning 
cards as gingerly as if each trick he was obliged to take hurt his feel- 
ings. Dickie went through the haud apparently unconscious of its 
tragedy until the end. She had taken but one trick, the one with Miss 
Ray’s Ace. Then she gave a laugh of frightened dismay, and said: 

“Oh, I’m sorry I’m stupid! I know you’re vexed with me, but 
if you would try me again I might do better than that. I should have 
made it Spades, of course.” 
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“Try you again! ” snapped Miss Ray, with vicious emphasis. “ Let 
Mr. Deering have that pleasure. I prefer to play against you. Pivot, 
please.” 

It was not time to pivot, but both men seemed to seize the sugges- 
tion with alacrity. Both claimed the task of being responsible for the 
beginner. One said pivot went from right to left, the other said the 
other way. When appealed to, Dickie looked hopelessly embarrassed, 
then smiled faintly in Deering’s direction, and next moment found him 
established opposite her. 

Miss Ray roused herself from the scornful lethargy into which she 
had fallen, and spoke in sepulchral bass: 

“T don’t believe Miss—what is the name? I don’t believe she even 
knows what we play for. Perhaps money makes no difference to her, 
though. It’s a cent a point. Did you know that?” 

Poor Dickie gave a little shriek. “Money?” she cried aghast. 
“ Why—why—is n’t it wrong to play cards for money?” 

“Don’t you fret,” the buoyant Deering reassured her; and, still 
protesting, she took up her cards and reluctantly began to play the 
second round. 

“T’m sure I can do better now,” she said, half to herself. Then 
she gently motioned back the lookers-on who would have made kind 
suggestions, and bent her mind to the business in hand. 

By eleven o’clock they had changed partners twice, Dickie playing 
first with one man and then with the other, for the champion had re- 
fused her on any terms. And wherever Dickie had played success had 
perched upon the banners. Apperson had lost part of the time, and 
Deering had lost, and Miss Ray—well, she was half beside herself, for 
she loved each darling little penny of her fortune, not to mention her 
prestige in the game; but Dickie had been on the winning side in every 
rubber since that first unlucky hand. 

On the seventh rubber the deal came to Miss Ray, the score standing 
twenty-eight to twenty-six against her and Apperson. On the theory 
that two sure odd were better than uncertainty she made it Spades in 
her own hand, with eight trumps to the Jack, four Hearts and the Ace 
of Clubs. Dickie and Deering declared themselves satisfied. The girl, 
leading, took four straight Heart tricks, for by one of those rare and 
mischievous distributions the cards were bunched in her hand to the 
ruin of her opponents. Dummy showed Chicane; and the maker found 
the big trumps in Dickie’s hand, instead of, as she had confidently 
hoped, divided. Not being able to ruff until too late, Miss Ray lost 
both hand and rubber. 

Then did she turn and rend Dickie. “Why didn’t you double?” 
she demanded with savage excitement. “ Ace, King, Queen, and Lord 
knows what back there. You ’re obliged to double. You must double.” 
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Dickie looked to Deering and then to Apperson. Her lip trembled 
and her blue eyes swam in tears. “Everything I do is wrong,” she 
said. “I thought if she did not know where the big trumps were we 
might get the odd. And we did. But still I get scolded. Everything 
I do is wrong.” 

“Rats!” said Deering. He was a big, rough fellow, and dainty 
words of comfort did not come to him, but there was no mistaking the 
balm in his tone. “You played it like a major. We waxed ’em, 
did n’t we?” 

“She must read Elwell,” said Miss Ray. “She does n’t play scien- 
tifically. She does n’t know the first principle of whist.” 

“Rats!” said Deering again. This time there was no balm, but 
only heat. “Let her alone. The hand you had was piano, Miss Ray— 
pianola. It ought to have played itself, only she did you.” 

“Tt was great, that not doubling,” put in Apperson. “Come on 
and pivot, Deary. It’s my turn to have Miss Dickie.” 

But Dickie would not play any more. She hated to be stupid, she 
insisted. Nothing she did was right. She was sorry she had spoiled 
their pleasure. No doubt it was trying to play with any one who did 
not know the science of it. She had thought the object was only to 
take the most tricks, but—— 

The score was cast up and Dickie had won just nine dollars and 
twenty-one cents. She protested when Deering would have put the 
money into her hands. Then she took it and shook it hesitatingly up 
and down in the hollow of her palms two or three times. 

We all watched in breathless silence. Dickie walked up to Miss 
Ray, and made a little timid gesture of overture. The baby face was 
full of contrition as it lifted itself to the vinegar one above it. Dickie 
was going to kiss her! 

She almost laid her red lips against the sallow cheek. But not 
quite, for the champion, casting one terrorized look about her and 
seeing everywhere the enemy—our sympathy was so patent—resorted to 
the defense of primitive woman. She slapped her! With a flat, hard 
palm she slapped Dickie! 

We all saw it, and the sluggish blood leaped suddenly about our 
jaded hearts, and we burned with indignation. Dickie walked over to 
the screen in the corner, and, laying the bills and coin in a heap before 
Papa Palmer, said brokenly: “ Perhaps you know some poor person.” 
Then she gathered up her work-bag and went slowly out and upstairs. 

This was the beginning of an epidemic of Dickie which ran through 
the House. She was so dignified and appealing under Miss Ray’s 
insult. We were quite won by it. We guessed that her search for work 
was weary and unrewarded, and we suffered with her. Dickie became 


an obsession, the malady affecting us according to individual tempera- 
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ment. Some of the younger fellows spent their salaries on presents for 
her, all of which she twice refused and accepted shyly on the third 
offering. The Fairy, after a week of jealous disdain, came down with 
so violent an attack of Dickitis that she could find relief only by remov- 
ing bonbons, perfumes, and even a garnet ring from her unwary 
mother’s bureau to the skylight room above. The Southern girls sent 
home for striped gourds and cotton-bolls to lay at Dickie’s plate at table. 

Deering and Apperson, room-mates from time immemorial, fell 
upon troublous topics of talk and separated. The latter was a phleg- 
matic fellow who suffered from dyspepsia and a light purse, but he 
scoured New York for scones and English muffins, and thought himself 
wel] paid when a delighted Dickie clapped her hands and laughed at 
him for his trouble. He swallowed whole quarts of tea too sweet for 
him, and so rich with cream that his nights thereafter were horrid tor- 
ture. But he minded that as little as he did being docked for leaving 
the office early every day. Indeed, he hardly noticed that his envelope 
was not as full as usual, for he lived in a heaven above material things 
these times. Dickie showed a special tenderness for Apperson; and it 
was to him she talked in homesick moments, of dear old London, and 
the younger sister there who was all in all to her. 

And Papa Palmer! When his heart was sore after one of the peri- 
odical skirmishes with his wife, in which that warrior-like lady had 
never yet won the dollar she was always craving, Dickie accompanied 
him to the confectioner’s on the Avenue, and shared the soothing orgy 
he found necessary on such occasions. He would have given his soul— 
nay, even a slice from his bank account, perhaps—to be a very devil 
of a fellow, but he could n’t endure the taste of anything more devilish 
than strawberry ice, poor Papa Palmer. And his orgies, therefore, 
never distressed his lady at home. Dickie, however, seemed to think 
these dissipations very grand, and like the real life she had heard about. 

“T never had any childhood,” she would tell him plaintively over 
the marble table. “And do you know, that’s the most becoming tie 
I’ve seen you wear. There aren’t many men who could stand that 
shade of blue. It’s because your skin’s so clear.” 

The day she noticed that his skin was like a baby’s Papa Palmer 
invested the dollar he had denied his liege helpmate, on violets to make 
Dickie feel that after all some of the grace of girlhood might be hers. 
It was in such pretty words as these that he presented the huge mass 
of purple fragrance, adding afterward: “Don’t mention it, please. 
Times are bad and getting worse. It’s hard to keep my life insurance 
for Mrs. P. paid up.” 

When she observed that his carriage was as erect as an English 
general’s, and his hand shapely enough to be modelled, Papa Palmer 
made a discovery on his own part. He remembered that the Cream 
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Room was unoccupied, since Miss Ray had moved in a tantrum to the 
Woman’s Hotel, and that Dickie might as well be using it. 

“T’m not making expenses,” he told her; “ and eggs are high and 
mostly too bad to soft-boil. The cook wastes an awful lot that could be 
used for school-teachers’ lunches, if she was the saving kind. But 
you go in the Cream Room and make yourself comfortable. Don’t say 
anything about it, you understand. The pay will be just the same.” 

Thus Dickie became a Running-Water instead of a Skylighter. 

She did not care for cards, she said; and of course if Dickie did not 
care for cards the House did not care for cards; and the evening rubber 
was abandoned. Then Dickie took us by the hand, as it were, and led 
us back to childhood’s happy hour, that we might make up to her for 
that lack in her own life. It was a wonderful spectacle in the House 
of skepticism and surfeited eyes and ears. Dickie had hypnotized us. 
The trio of philosophers left their argument ; the youth its rag-time and 
its flirting ; Fairy dropped her kitten over the hall banister and advised 
it to stay down there out of the way; Papa Palmer postponed his 
accounts until daylight; and we all joined together in glorious games 
of Spin the Plate, and Hide the Thimble. 

It wrung our hearts to see the pretty child, for she was nothing 
more than that, in her sober weeds. Different ones broached the sub- 
ject with infinite tact, but it made tears come to Dickie’s eyes. ‘Then 
one day she went for a walk with Mrs. Manton, our widow who had the 
reputation of staring so long at her money before parting from it that 
the dollars grew embarrassed—and came back with a blue silk waist 
and the lace to trim it. “She let me be the one to persuade her to 
leave off mourning,” Mrs. Manton boasted afterward. “She said she 
had found something sympathetic in my nature. I had to plead with 
her, but she gave in.” 

When the black was once discarded Dickie blossomed out in great 
variety of finery. Occasionally she sighed a little, and wondered 
whether after all it was right to sacrifice her own feelings for those of 
the people about her. Sentiment about one’s dead was a sacred thing, 
she thought. But she really had not the heart to refuse us anything, 
and perhaps her mourning did throw a shadow over the place. 

She went for another stroll with Mrs. Manton; she walked out for 
fresh air with Forbes, Apperson, and Papa Palmer in turn; and coin- 
cident with these excursions she displayed a jewelled belt, a locket and 
chain, and a new fur coat. Thereupon arose a subtle uneasiness in the 
House as to who was first in Dickie’s affections, and we brought gifts 
secretly and bribed her with them. 

Deering, lucky dog, discovered her passionate love for music, and 
had the pleasure of taking her to her first grand opera; but the other 
fellows claimed the next ones, and Dickie, laughing indulgently at their 
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jealous clamor, went with each of them in turn, even old Forbes, who 
was not a lady’s man to look at and never could persuade the Southern 
girls to be seen in his company. Our Dickie had a genius for making 
people happy. 

But even the deepest and dearest experiences which life holds must 
pass away. It was January when Dickie came; April was to take her 
from us. 

The House had given her reluctantly up over the week-end, because 
she had to go to Boston to interview a tiresome wealthy woman who 
needed a governess. It was not the first time she had left us on such 
missions, but she always came back, her spirits drooping from disap- — 
pointment, and with sad little reasons why she was unsuccessful. She 
was too young, she complained, or too English, or both. It hurt us 
to see her depressed after this fashion, and we meant to prevent it this 
time if possible. So the House got a party ready, and attended in a 
a body, prepared to dispel whatever gloom seemed to enfold our darling. 
We had missed her sadly those two days, and we wanted her to come 
back and live in the House forevermore. 

Before she had her wraps fairly off the bell rang and the maid 
brought up a yellow envelope—for Miss Scottelle. She took it and 
turned it over helplessly in her hand, too frightened even to tear it open. 
Then she looked appealingly about the circle, until she came to Apper- 
son. Her little face was white and drawn as she held the dispatch out 
toward him. She trembled so that the paper fluttered in her fingers. 
Apperson took it from her. “ You must sit down,” he said rather 
huskily, and would not read the message until she did. In a hush of 
sympathy the pitiful words ran through our ranks. The younger sister 
at home was ill—she cried for Dickie. That was all, but that was 
everything. 

It never occurred to any one that helpless little Dickie might even 
be consulted about what to do. The ladies hurried to the Cream 
Room to pack her trunks. The men scattered to see after the various 
necessities of a sudden ocean voyage. It was already late at night, 
but machinery of all kinds was set in motion. Dickie was treated like 
a beloved one just recovering from long and painful illness. She was 
implored to taste dainty food; to remember that her sufferings were 
ours; and not to let despair seize for a single moment on her; all 
would yet be well, we begged her to believe. 

The Majestic was to sail next morning; and by some blessed chance 
there was a stateroom unclaimed and open to purchase. It was a very 
good room indeed, and Apperson whistled a little to himself as he 
heard the price. He had Dickie’s tiny purse in his pocket, for she had 
followed him in a dazed way as he left the House, and mutely besought 
him to take it along. It contained forty-two dollars and a little photo- 
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graph of herself, which she had doubtless forgotten to remove. Apper- 
son had put the money snugly away inside a book he meant to give her 
for the voyage ; but the dingy purse and the picture he kept for himself. 
He had not known that ocean travel cost so much; but fortunately, 
he told himself, he had money enough with him—taken from bank that 
day for a different and a happier purpose—and he never hesitated. 
That is, he did waver for one brief moment, but the dream of two pass- 
ages instead of one was so palpable a madness that he put it from him 
manfully, and braced up to the business .before him. 

We took her to the steamer that same night. There were a good 
many of us and a goodly number of parcels, large and small; so we 
had three cabs and a couple of four-wheelers. Even the Fairy went 
along, her mother’s gold lorgnette clasped in her hand as a last offering 
to her idol. 

Dickie herself chose to ride with Papa Palmer, and he accepted with 
complacent sense of his fitness for the honor. In his pocket he carried 
a long account of her board and extras for the past five weeks; for in 
the first excitement of her leaving, an old, old habit, stronger than mind 
or heart or soul, had sent him to his desk and reckoning books. He 
hoped for an opportunity of presenting it, but Dickie saved him the 
trouble by bringing it up herself. 

“ Oh,” she said, turning suddenly from her silent gaze at the streets 
outside ; “ don’t forget my bill, dear Papa Palmer. Fancy its all end- 
ing up like this! I’ve grown so fond of——” She stopped and 
blushed, then went on impulsively: 

“ Ever since that first day I saw you—of course, you did n’t know 
I was there, and it was only a minute—but I saw you distinctly, and 
from the first I felt you were different. I had always known such com- 
monplace people. I knew you somehow. Was it a blue tie or was it 
lavender? ” 

“ Green,” said Papa Palmer. 

“ You will forget it all,” she went on sadly. “It is nothing in your 
life—how could it be? But many a time it will come back to me—the 
strawberry ices and the violets. And the pony coat!” 

Her girlish mirth overcame for a moment the cloud that hung 
abont her. 

“They all wondered where I got it, but no one has found out— 
yet. It is our secret. Isn’t it a delicious one?” 

The secret did not seem delicious to Papa Palmer. A shade of un- 
comfortable wonder passed through his mind. But this was lost in the 
thrill which followed. 

Dickie leaned somewhat closer to him. Her eyes were full of tears, 
but behind the liquid drops there burned a little light. “Ill come 
back some day,” she whispered gently ; “ and I "Il never forget our secret. 
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I can shut my eyes and see every line of you; the brown suit and the 
gray tweeds and the blue tie and the plaid dressing-gown.” 

She was very close to him indeed, and Papa Palmer’s stiff old heart . 
cut an unwonted caper. He reached his arm timidly out across the 
back of the seat, and drew her nearer yet, and then——- ‘The cab 
stopped with a bump, and the boarders flocked down upon them. 
Dickie pressed a folded newspaper into his hands, and we took her 
out from beside him. 

With smiles and tears we helped her aboard. And with smiles 
and tears we looked back at her as she stood, so lovable, so wistful, 
so little and alone. Then we made our way back to the House. 

Papa Palmer sat until daybreak behind his screen, his eyes not on 
accounts, but on a Boston evening extra, spread out before him. The 
page bore the picture of a woman—a girl with eyes that were wide and 
earnest and a mouth that was wistful and small. Though he bent above 
it for hours he got no further than the pictured face and the headlines 
beneath it. The staring type told in bold staccato that Hilda Mount, 
the English actress who had disappeared so curiously a year ago, after 
a quarrel with her manager-husband, had come to light once more. She 
was now on her way home, and denied all rumors of divorce. Thus 
far Papa Palmer’s eyes travelled each time, then began at the top 
once more and slowly made way down again. As the honest old sun 
came, after his ancient habit, a-peeping in at dawn, Papa Palmer shook 
off his leaden lethargy, and tore the Boston paper into bits so tiny that 
they looked like confetti. Then he gathered them and himself up and 
made the journey down to the kitchen stove, where he kindled a little 
bonfire all alone and for his own satisfaction. 

The next day went in a sort of trance; then the House all of a 
sudden stretched slightly in its sleep, rubbed its eyes and looked wonder- 
ingly about. There was a good deal of lassitude and some nausea 
in our sensations. Dickie was gone! She had left no address, as we 
recalled now for the first time. As suddenly and completely as the 
mesmerism had enveloped us, just so suddenly and completely did it 
disappear. No person in all the House—that is, no one could speak for 
poor Apperson—doubted in his heart that he had been deceived. A 
copy of the Boston paper found its way among us, and crept silently 
through every hand. But there was no word spoken. 

Gradually the House returned to its accustomed habits. New 
boarders came from time to time, and were accepted and mentally 
ticketed by Papa Palmer. His was a quiet place, he told them in 
lugubrious tone; times were hard; he did not make profit enough 
to buy new trousers, and he thought of giving up the business. The 
trio of wise men plunged deep into German philosophy; ragtime 
sounded once more through the echoing halls. 
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But the human mind is a subtle thing, and despite all care, our 
thoughts would sometimes wander from the bridge table, the piano, 
- and the reckoning books behind the screen, and dwell with bitterness 
on Dickie; the skeleton in the House closet, never to be mentioned more, 
for very shame of how she had done unto us what he had believed 
could not be done. 


THE MOTHER TO HER SON 
BY CAROLINE WOOD MORRISON 


HY soul is like a little bird 
Beneath thy mother’s hand, my boy. 
The song God taught thee must be heard— 
Thou hast a right to free, wild joy; 
Yet must she quaver as she dreams 
Of thy dark flight o’er gorges dark. 
*T is there the rock the ocean creams ; 
Those gone before are stiff and stark. 


And thy strong wings shall climb the wind, 
Thy voice ring out in freedom’s cry ; 

The loving hand that now doth blind 
Thine eyes must lift and let thee fly. 

But oh, how sweet the warm bird thrills 
As tenderly the palm is pressed, 

And oh, how hard as o’er the hills 
A cold wind comes to free that breast— 


_ That little, breathing, tender breast, 

Beneath the mother’s loving hand ; 

Yet must she heed the swelling crest ; 
Her shadow shall not hide the land. 

Her fingers strain beneath those wings 
That beat so lusty to be free; 

Her hand is empty when he sings 
A distant speck across the sea. 


Ah, bird, be pitiful and pause 
Ere quite into God’s man you grow. 
Fly low, fly low, just once because 
Her hands are empty as you go. 


THE CAPTAIN’S CHARM 
By Anne Warner 


Author of ** The Rejuvenation of Aunt Mary,’’ ‘‘ Seeing France with Uncle John,’’ etc. 


of way, and still another charm. 

He saw her come on board. She was a wee, wee thing in 
a blue cap with a gold band quite like his own, and a blue jacket dis- 
playing the flag that was his own embroidered on one sleeve. From 
under the cap there floated forth a lot of yellow curls—such yellow 
curls as the captain, who was dark of eyes and hair, had always cared 
for most; and beneath the inch and a half of frilly white dress that 
showed below the blue jacket the captain saw two small legs and two 
little trotty feet all in white socks and patent-leather sandals. It was 
not often that anything so altogether after his own heart crossed the 
gang-plank, and from his secret coign of advantage he looked smiling 
down, rejoicing, that he knew himself possessed of that charm which 
might be depended upon to win the heart beneath the small blue jacket. 

She who came with the baby was all in black and shrouded in a 
erape veil. The captain knew that she would sit upon his right, be- 
cause she was one of those who always have that place. He was not 
vividly interested in her, because the people who have a right to the 
captain’s right are hardly ever the ones whom the owner of the right 
would choose to have there; but he was used to that and cavilled not. 

An hour or so later the bugle sounded, the band struck up, the an- 
chor came on deck, and the ship set forth to sea. 

Then for three days the captain, walking up and down or looking 
forth from his secret coign of advantage, watched much, but never saw 
the golden curls nor the wee trotty feet again. No one came to occupy 
the place upon his right at table either. He asked why not after a 
while, and the doctor told him that both were ill; not so very ill, but 
too ill to leave their room. 

It was the next morning that the sun came out, and the sea mon- 
sters who had been humping their backs beneath the keel and spouting 
whole waves over the decks folded all their paraphernalia of misery 
and went below—seven miles below—themselves. The sea lost no time 
in adjusting her naturally kindly disposition to these circumstances, 
and by noon the whole wide expanse was one smile of sweet sun and 
air. 
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Thereupon the captain, walking about the deck for a bit, saw two 
stewards, each bearing an armful of rugs, come out of the companion- 
way, and go to a certain chair which had been snugly disposed before 
the window which was his own, and under the stair which ran upwards 
beside it. The stewards began to arrange the chair, and in a minute 
it developed that the load which one carried was not entirely rugs, 
but consisted in part of a very little white girl, They put her down 
in the middle of the rugs and tucked her up very carefully indeed, 
and then they went away and left her there, and she stayed quiet, only 
her wee pale face peeping out above the infinity of wrappings, and with 
her blue eyes fixed in a sort of innocent awe on the sunshiny ocean 
beyond. 

The captain, who had been talking to a little group of passengers, 
kept looking again and again at the tiny face, and one of the ladies 
noticed his interest and spoke of the child. 

“We ’ve all been asked not to go near her,” she said. “ It seems, 
the little thing is fearfully shy, and her mother assured her that if she 
would allow herself to be brought up on deck she was so little that no 
one would notice that she was there.” 

The captain smiled at this. “She would speak to me,” he de- 
clared confidently. “The kiddies always do.” And thereupon he left 
the group and—just to prove his power—walked towards the chair. 

Something held him back from speaking to her at once—some- 
thing in her littleness and his bigness, something in her white weak- 
ness and his sea-tanned strength. But he walked to the rail near-by 
and stood for a minute looking off over the waves, and then turned 
and smiled upon her. Her eyes grew wide and startled and her 
cheeks flushed, but for a minute she did not move. Then the captain 
saw in horror two big tears form and roll down the little face, and 
out from among the rugs came a wee hand and quietly wiped the two 
big eyes. And then, when he started impulsively forward, saying 
quickly something—he did n’t just know what—the rugs all rose in 
quick insurrection, the little hand that had dashed away the tears burst 
bondage, two socked and sandaled feet flew out into the air, and before 
the big man could finish his phrase a little frightened form was run- 
ning unsteadily towards the companionway, crying out wildly. 

“My mamma, my mamma!” she sobbed to a white-jacketed man 
who was standing just within, and the white-jacketed man, who had 
seen nothing of what had just occurred, picked her up in his arms and 
carried her below to her mother. 

The captain did not turn his head to look after her. He went 
straight into his own room and shut the door. He felt terribly. No 
thing had ever fled in terror from him before. No child had ever 
feared him. He sat heavily down and bit his lip. His eyes burnt. 
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He felt wretchedly that now they would not be able to get her up on 
deck again. His breath came long and hard. As I said before, he 
felt terribly. 

As he sat there thinking of the two big tears upon the pink fright 
of the small, quivering face he knew that he would have two tears of 
his very own if his bigness should not prove itself sufficiently clever to 
think of a way to adjust matters with her littleness very soon. And 
just at that second a way opened—a way so simple that he wondered 
at his own stupidity in having ever been downcast at all; the way 
that he had thought about with a smile when he had seen her first 
come fluttering over the gang-plank—his gang-plank. It is a great 
thing to own a charm—a veritable charm—and I said in the beginning 
that the captain owned charms. He sent for the doctor—the ship’s 
doctor. Ore 

“You were n’t on deck to see me frighten that baby to death just 
now, were you?” he asked. 

“No,” said the doctor, smiling; “but I was with her mother when 
the baby was brought back.” 

“It was too bad,” said the captain, looking down. “I never saw 
a child so shy. I didn’t mean to worry her.” 

“Oh, her mother has made her that way,” said the doctor easily. 
“Her mother has had a lot of trouble, I take it, and she has spoiled 
the baby. There was a nurse that always had the care, and the nurse 
was taken ill and had to stay behind. I can’t see why they didn’t 
stay behind, too. The mother can’t take care of the kiddie herself. 
She’s too weak.” 

“Ts she ill?” 

“No, she’s been ill, but she’s just weak now. She lies still, and 
the little one sits cuddled up by her and plays paper dolls.” 

“T wonder,” said the captain very slowly, “if I might go down 
there and make my peace. What do you think?” 

The doctor looked about him and saw the charm—the most potent 
of the captain’s arsenal. “You count upon that?” he said, smiling. 

“ Yes,” said the captain, returning the smile. 

“T will ask, if you like.” 

“ When ? ” 

“ Now.” 


“ Very good.” 


It was about an hour later that the captain, with his charm in 
his pocket, went to the stateroom where the baby and her mother 
stayed. It was quite as the doctor had said. The two were together 
on the divan, and the captain saw to his astonishment that the mother 
was only the baby in larger edition. She was white and gold, too, 
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only the sponge which had wiped nearly everything that counts in life 
off of her slate had also taken the pink from her face and had put dark 
shadows around the blue of her big eyes. 

The captain was clever now, he had learned his lesson; he did not 
notice the little one, who shrank within the circle of her mother’s arm 
while she hastily gathered her paper dolls into safety with trembling 
fingers; but he talked to her mother in a friendly way that showed 
that he really did not eat people up alive—not at once, at any rate. 

Suddenly the paper dolls ceased to seek shelter, the little tot became 
immobile, her eyes grew absolutely black—almost as black as the 
captain’s own. The captain looked at her, but she did not see him. 
Her mother looked at her, but she did not see her. All in the world 
that she could see just then was the captain’s charm, which was re- 
turning her big-eyed wonder with a little bright-eyed wonder of 
its own. For the captain’s charm was peeping forth from the captain’s 
pocket. 

“ Would you like to see my little chicken?” the captain said, very, 
very gently. 

Then he put his hand in his pocket and took it out. 

It was a little yellow ball with a tiny beak and two shiny beads 
of eyes. 

The baby clasped her hands tightly on her bosom ; her mother could 
feel the throb of emotion in the little form pressed against her. 

“ Give me your hand,” the captain said, still very, very gently, and 
he took her hand within his own and laid it on the soft down and held 
it there. 

“ Don’t—the—birdie—mind ?” she panted in a whisper. 

“No,” said the captain; “the birdie knows that I would n’t hurt 
it. It’s a brave birdie. It would go anywhere with me.” 

The child lifted her eyes to his. “It’s a brave birdie,” she repeated 
faintly. 

“T have two more in my room,” said the captain. “I’m taking 
them home with me. This is the last time that I shall cross the big 
sea. After this I’m going to live in the country, and have no end of 
little chickens and little lambs and all sorts of little things. Is n’t that 
nice?” 

“ She is not old enough to know how nice that is,” said the baby’s 
mother with a sigh. 

“ Will you come with me to my room some day and see the other 
little chickens?” the captain asked. He felt suddenly timid as he spoke 
the words—as if his reputation were at stake. 

She looked at him, and he felt his fate hanging in the balance. It 
hung there for a long minute, but when the minute was over she said, 
“ Yes.” 
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“ And will you let me carry you to your chair soon again?” asked 
the captain, become of a sudden tremendously courageous. “ You 
know no one will dare trouble you if I take you there. I will fold 
your rugs nicely about you, and you will soon be just as comfortable as 
if you were my little chicken in my pocket.” 

She looked at him again then, and again he felt terribly anxious. 
And then again she considered and finally said, “ Yes.” 

He took her up in his arms at that and kissed her. She was a 
charming little child and unlocked his heart completely, so that he 
kissed her again. , 

“T’m awfully fond of them,” he said in a sort of apology to her 
mother. 

And then—with a shock of fresh misery—he saw the blood rush into 
the mother’s face and the tears storm into her eyes, and, turning from 
him, she said in a tone that was almost a cry, “ Oh, I know—I know— 
and I hope you have many—many ; but I have only that one—that one— 
and I’m so frail and she’s so frail—and we ’re all alone.” 

The captain, thrown into blind agony of desperation, looked at her, 
and then, not at all knowing what he was doing, bolted out of the room 
abruptly, and because he had the baby in his arms, it followed that he 
carried her with him. 

As she had neither wraps nor rugs, he could not take her to her 
chair, so when he perceived what he had done he carried her to his 
own room, biting his lips a great deal as he did so. 

He put her down in the corner of the big sofa and made himself 
very busy getting the little chicken established. His heart was all torn 
and tossed as he did so, and he felt himself to have been as innocently 
big and brutal for a second time as he had been before. He had never 
had any passengers like these two. Not that he shared the doctor’s 
view as to the advisability of their not having come. 

“ You see, this is the little chicken’s mother,” he said, talking against 
time to her while he wondered acutely if her mother had stopped crying 
yet or not. “I made them a mother. All little tots have to have a 
mother, you know. I cut the wool in little strips and hung them close 
in the box, and they think it’s their very own mother’s feathers. 
Look!” 

She was looking all the time, her face pink with excitement. The 
chickens were running here and there, and peeping softly. The captain 
brought out a piece of bread and crumbed it in milk and fed them. 
It interested him very much, but his wondering faculties still wondered. 
Suppose she was still erying—that other mother there below. 

“ Do the birdies have a nap?” the little one asked, when the feeding 
was over. 

“Many,” he said with a smile. “And you?” 
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“T have mine now,” she said. “ Please take me back to my nap 
and my mamma.” 

She held her arms out to him. Outstretched arms are always dear, 
but the outstretched arms of a little child are the dearest of all. The 
captain—the big, dark captain—gathered her close and carried her 
away. Her head—already heavy with sleep—lay pressed against his 
shoulder, her yellow curls nestled against his throat. There was a 
fullness in his throat because he was so cruel, so unworthy, so alto- 
gether abominable in his own eyes. He felt, as he went steadily down 
the unsteady stair and held the little form so tenderly in his strong 
arms, what a painful thing it was to be the kind of man that he was— 
the kind of man that had grown so conceited over the reputation of 
being a generally all around good fellow, that he had absolutely touched 
bottom of his own baseness in an experience like this. Frightened a 
baby and set a woman crying and all inside of twenty-four hours! 

As he came along the corridor the stewardess effaced herself against 
the wall to let him pass. 

“ She sleeps,” she whispered. 

And he looked down and saw that it was so. 

“The stewardess followed him closely. 

“ Madame is asleep,” she told him. “Can I take the little one?” 

“ See if I can lay her down,” he said. 

The stewardess slipped by him and ran ahead. She turned at the 
door and smiled. 

The curtain was drawn across the window, and in its reddened 
shadow the baby’s mother slept, her hand under her face, her own yellow 
curls bound in a wavy knot behind her head. The captain stepped into 
the room. The stewardess had flattened a pillow ready; he laid the 
little one down, and she spread a blanket over the small form. 

The captain turned quickly and walked swiftly away. He went 
up on the bridge, established himself in his accustomed corner, and 
looked with steady eyes out over the wide waves. 

It was nearly noon, and every wave had a white crest that broke 
into golden curls or else wove its foam in one great overflowing knot. 
Above there was a sky as blue as the bluest eyes into which he had 
ever looked. 

He had never seen the ocean look so fair before. For the nonce life’s 
great mirror had no shadows—nothing—nothing—nothing but blue 
and gold. 

And that is not the end of the story. 


THE FREIGHT THAT WENT 
SOUTH 


By Caroline Lockhart 


a horrible sight! Wull, vurry wull, if they wants to—let ’em!” 

“ Philadelphy Teddy ” took a square package from the pocket 
of his coat and tore away the newspaper wrapping, to disclose two 
thin slices of bread and butter, which he eyed with disdain. 

“T might have knowed that a woman with a mouth like that woman 
had would n’t put in no pickles or jell. Wull, vurry wull, I'll cast 
me bread upon the waters.” “Philadelphy Teddy” contemptuously 
threw the “ hand-out” into the creek which flowed between him and 
the hay-field wherein labored the men who had so aroused his 
compassion. 

Teddy produced a similar package from another pocket and eyed 
it hopefully. It was bulkier, and there was a moisture which suggested 
pickles. It was pickles, and a slice of luscious roast beef lay between 
the thick slices of bread. 

“It’s hefty,’ complained Teddy, eying the sandwich critically, 
“and ain’t done ”—rolling a crumb into a pill. “Women can’t make 
bread like they useter.” 

Coffee was boiling in a tomato-can which set on a tiny fire of twigs, 
and Teddy settled the coffee with water which he scooped from the 
creek with the brim of his felt hat. He blew into the can before put- 
ting the edge to his lips. The sound which followed was like that of 
a horse drinking with a double bit in its mouth. Between gulps 
he ate the sandwich and pickles. 

At the conclusion of his repast, he wiped his fingers on his trousers 
and stuffed a short-stemmed clay pipe with black tobacco, skilfully 
dropping a hot coal into the bowl. Then he pulled his hat over his 
eyes and squirmed until the small of his back rested comfortably 
against a log, while an expression of perfect contentment settled upon 
his face. 

Birds twittered in the branches of the elm-tree above his head, 
droning insects hummed a lullaby about him, the gentle murmur of 
water soothed him, the fragrance of new mown hay was wafted to 
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| T’S a horrible sight to see men work like that, that’s what ‘it is— 
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him; “ Philadelphy Teddy’s” muscles relaxed, and in the cool shade 
by the water’s edge, at peace with himself and all the world, he drows- 
ily watched the men in the hay-field opposite, straining and sweating 
under the blistering midsummer sun of a Kansas day. 

The men were tired—he could tell by the droop of their shoulders ; 
they were hot—frequently they drew their shirt-sleeves across their 
faces; they were crazy—else why would they work? 

“Wull, vurry wull, if they wants to—let ’em!” “ Philadelphy 
Teddy’s” words ended in a murmur and his head dropped upon his 
breast, while the pipe slid from the corner of his mouth and burned 
another hole in his already much scorched trousers. 

The sound of a distant dinner-bell, calling the men from the hay- 
field, did not awaken him, nor an ant which scurried around his neck 
as though it were a circular race-course; nor did divers beetles and in- 
sects which made tours of inspection across his face and hands dis- 
turb him; which was not strange, since he was dreaming that he was 
King of the World and had nothing to do but lie on his back and com- 
mand the execution of brakemen. 

In the farmhouse at the end of the hay-field, Townsend Bunger 
sat at a long table, eating boiled pork agd cabbage with a vigor which 
properly placed the function of dining under the head of violent exer- 
cise. As he ate and drank, Mr. Bunger continually turned his head 
to look behind him, like a hen at a watering-trough. It was no 
trouble for Bunger to look behind him, as his neck rose from the band 
of his checked gingham shirt like a joint of bamboo. His attention 
seemed divided between the cabbage in front of him and the cab- 
bage which was visible through the window at his back. 

A thin, round-shouldered girl came from the kitchen and slid 
into the chair beside Bunger. 

“ Annie,” he said sharply, “Spot’s in the garden.” 

“T don’t care.” 

The mound of boiled cabbage which Bunger had arranged with 
great nicety upon his knife with his forefinger stopped in its hurried 
trip to his mouth. The little Bungers stared. 

“You don’t care?” 

If eyes may be said to tremble, the girl’s eyes trembled as they 
vainly tried to meet with defiance the awful gaze of Townsend Bunger. 
There was a second of surprise, and then that person lifted one 
broad hand to administer a cuff where it would do the most good ; but 
the girl covered her ear with her crooked elbow and sprang from her 
chair. Mutiny when Bunger was in the hay-field and mutiny when 
Bunger was less than an arm’s length away were two things, so 
Bunger shortly had the satisfaction of seeing the girl race after the 
pestiferous calf, belaboring it with a dried cornstalk as she ran. 
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Instead of returning to the house, Annie followed the barbed wire 
fence down to the creek, where a few elm trees shaded the bank. She 
dropped upon the ground with her back against a tree, and, drawing 
up her knees until her face rested upon them, cried as she had not 
cried for years. 

“Philadelphy Teddy” slowly opened his eyes. He did not move, 
but lay quietly awaiting developments. It had been a long time since 
he had seen a woman cry. Temper, unfortunately, was the emotion 
most commonly met by him in the women whom he encountered in 
his extensive travels. Temper was nothing—it amused him; but this 
‘was different—it made him uneasy to hear a woman cry. ' 
~ “S$he’s no beaut,” he thought to himself as she lifted a distorted 
face. 

He hesitated, then, clearing his throat and in a voice intended to 
be reassuring, called : 

“Ah, there!” 

Annie’s surprised face froze in the grimace it wore. 

“ Sick?” 

“Sick of livin’!” The corners of the girl’s mouth drew down, 
and she burst out afresh. 

“Say, now, don’t bawl no more. I’m comin’ over if I can git 
acrost without takin’ the shine off me shoes.” He grinned as he threw 
stones into the creek and stepped gingerly upon them. 

Teddy’s appearance usually terrified solitary females, but this girl 
did not shrink from him when he carefully dusted a spot of ground 
with his hat and sat down, facing her. She did not appear to see his 
soiled and ragged clothes, his shoes through which his bare toes were 
visible. His ferocious, dun-colored whiskers, springing from his face 
like a wild gooseberry bush, did not seem to inspire any fear. She 
only looked into his light blue eyes with the questioning stare of a 
child. Teddy’s were purposeless eyes, there was no force behind them, 
but there was a peculiar sunny glint in them which had obtained for 
him many a “hand-out” which he would not otherwise have had. 
One felt disposed to smile wken looking into Teddy’s eyes, without 
knowing exactly why. 

“Wull, vurry wull, here I am.” ‘Teddy dropped his chin upon 
the china button of his shirt and rolled his head from side to side in 
a fashion he had when emphatic. “Looks like you’re all broke up. 
What ’s your name?” 

“ Annie Lowden.” 

“Where do you live at?” Teddy’s voice was strangely gentle. 

“T live to Bunger’s.” 

“What for?” 

“They ’re raisin’ me. I’m an orphlin.” 
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“Qh!” Teddy’s tone was comprehensive. Perhaps he, too, had 
been “ raised.” 

Annie turned up the hem of her skirt and deftly dried her eyes 
upon it. She found talking of herself to a stranger who wanted to 
hear, a fascinating experience. She never before had had the oppor- 
tunity of telling her story, because every one she knew knew it as 
well as she did herself. ; 

“My folks came out here and took up a quarter section, then they 
died—starved, I guess, when the drouth came. They left me to a 
neighbor, and when the neighbor moved away they left me to another 
neighbor, to work for my board. I’ve been workin’ ever since, and 
I’m seventeen now. Bunger’s is so hard since Mis’ Bunger died. 
There ’s three boys and Mr. Bunger, and hired men in hayin’. I have 
to do the chores in the house and out. I run the calf out the garden 
and run the hogs in their pens when they jump over till I’m just 
played out. I don’t git but a few weeks’ school, and I git cuffed an’ 
no clothes an’ no fun and nobody cares nothin’ a-tall about me!” 

Annie’s voice rose shrill, and broke. 

As she laid her head upon her knees and her scrawny little figure 
shook with sobs which came from her heart, Teddy looked at her 
steadfastly and soberly. “That’s bum luck,” he said slowly, “ awful 
bum luck.” 

Once more he mentally observed that she was “ no beaut.” Her lips 
were cracked by the hot prairie winds, the sun had bleached her life- 
less brown hair into streaks of red and ash, her complexion was sal- 
low, her face heavy in its expression, and the narrowness in the chest 
of her pink calico frock made her look as though she were constantly 
shrugging her shoulders; but in spite of these things, a new sensation 
was stirring in Teddy’s breast—the glow of it crept all over him. He 
never analyzed his emotions. In fact, his sensations were almost en- 
tirely those which arose from physical comfort or discomfort. No 
strong mental emotions ever had stirred him. He cherished a mild 
resentment against brakemen and the keepers of ferocious dogs, but 
he had no decidé@d liking or dislike for any human being. He was not 
bad, neither was he good ; he was only utterly shiftless. But the despair 
and helplessness of this homely little creature awakened something new 
in his nature. He had a strange, chivalrous desire to protect her, to 
do something practical to help her and to make her happy. He felt 
that he should like to see her laugh and to hear her sing because she 
was happy. To help her practically, he must work. Work! The 
word shocked him like an iced bath, but his purpose was warm within 
him. Yes, he would work. 

“Could I git work from Bunger?” The strangeness of his own 


words almost made him gasp. 
Vou. LXXXIII.—31 
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“He wants a hay-hand.” 

Pitching hay! The hardest kind of work. He hesitated, then 
said resolutely: 

“Wull, vurry wull, I ’ll touch Bunger for a job.” 

Teddy returned to the house with Annie, and the remainder of 
the afternoon he pitched hay. 

Work? Oh, the awfulness of work! It was all and more than 
his imagination had pictured. The thought of enduring such tor- 
ture day after day filled him with dread. When Bunger urged him 
to work faster he longed to stab the pitchfork defiantly into the stack 
and hurl taunts in Bunger’s teeth before he walked away to lie down 
in the cool shade of the elm trees so tantalizingly close. His head 
ached, his arms ached, even his neck ached, and blisters were rising 
on his soft palms. Death itself seemed preferable to work as he 
toiled and sweated under the burning sun of an endless afternoon. 
Then, too, a lurking fear that some one of his kind might see and 
recognize him kept him watching the road uneasily. A slouching fig- 
ure in the distance all but stopped the heating of his heart, and he hid 
behind the hay-rick. It looked like “English Harry.” What if 
“English Harry ” should catch him pitching hay? Teddy shuddered. 
It was only the recollection of Annie’s tears which kept him at his 
post. He had hinted to her that she might look to him for help and 
freedom, and she had drunk in his words with the believing trustfulness 
of a child. 

At sundown Teddy dragged himself to the house. His shoulders 
drooped like the shoulders of the men he had so pitied, and the 
jauntiness was gone from his step. Annie was looking for him eagerly. 
It was something to have some one look for him eagerly, but the con- 
viction grew, as he ate the salt pork and potatoes placed before him, 
that his talents did not lie in the hay-field. He wanted to talk further 
with Annie, to discuss plans, and a future for her, but she seemed 
never to be alone. As soon as the milking was done, the entire Bunger 
family ranged themselves along the kitchen wall, on the hind legs of 
their chairs, and appeared to be settled for the evening. Teddy joined 
them, his chin resting upon the china button of his shirt, his eyes closed 
in deep thought. 

“Tt’s cur’ous about turkeys,” said Teddy suddenly. 

The little Bungers, blinking with sleep, opened their eyes. 

“What’s cur’ous?” inquired Mr. Bunger. 

“The way they grind corn in their gizzards.” 

“°T ain’t so cur’ous.” 

“Wull, vurry wull, I say it’s cur’ous.” 

“ Chickens grind corn in their gizzards.” 

“ Certainly, av coorse, but they ’re quiet about it.” 
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“So’s a turkey.” 

“Wull, vurry wull, I say turkeys is noisy.” 

“T never heard ’em.” 

“ Av coorse not—youse always make a racket so they know you ’re 
around.” 

“I don’t believe it,” declared Mr. Bunger bluntly, though he 
could not very well afford to quarrel with a hand until haying was 
over. 
“ You go out and sit under the trees where they roost, if you can’t 
take me word for a scientific fact. It sounds like a coffee-mill.” 

Mr. Bunger, scornfully incredulous, took his hat and went out, 
followed by the little Bungers. 

“ Annie,” said Teddy, “I can’t pitch hay no more. I’m goin’ 
to git.” 

The light died out of the girl’s face, and it looked dull again. 

“ Annie,” he went on, “ we orter git hitched.” 

“Us git married?” Red flamed into her face. 

“Sure,” answered Teddy easily. 

“And would you take me away from Bunger’s? ” 

“ Av coorse I’ll take you away from Bunger’s.” Teddy smiled 
down upon her indulgently. 

“ Honest, hope to die?” The girl twisted her dish-towel nervously. 

“ Av coorse,” Teddy replied confidently. “ Wull, vurry wull, Ill 
hop a freight and go to K. C. and git a job; then Ill send you some 
money to come, and we’ll git hitched.” 

“Honest, hope to die?” Annie’s shining eyes searched his face 
for the truth. “You won’t forgit me? Honest, you mean it?” 

“ Sure, sure, little ole gal, I mean it.” Teddy looked steadily into 
her eyes and she was convinced. 

“Had n’t you ought to have good clothes to go to the city?” 
she asked with a woman’s instinctive pride in the man who is or is to 
be something to her. .“ Would n’t Mr. Bunger’s fit you?” 

“Like bees-wax. I’d reely look better in ’em than Bunger.” 
Teddy grinned. 

Teddy had retired when Mr. Bunger returned, disgruntled, from 
his vigil under the turkey roost, but at ten o’clock, when the household 
slept, he crept down the creaking stairs with his shoes in his hand. 
Annie was waiting for him, with Bunger’s Sunday clothes wrapped in 
a neat bundle. 

“T ll just borry them off him,” said Teddy, hefting the package. 

“And you’ll write to me to Chalk Mound?” 

“ Av coorse,” Teddy replied, breathing more freely as he sniffed 
the night air and saw the long, lonely road stretching away in the 
moonlight. 
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“ And you won’t forget how bad I want to go away, and that all 
day and all night Ill be thinkin’ of goin’ and waitin’ and waitin’ for 
you to send for me? You won’t forgit that I’m countin’ on you, and 
that I have nobody else to count on but you? Oh, you won’t forgit ?— 
you won’t forgit?” ‘The girl clutched his coat-sleeve in terror at the 
thought. 

“No, little ole gal, I won’t forgit,” said Teddy huskily. “And 
maybe havin’ somebody countin’ on me will make somethin’ of me yet. 
Wull, vurry wull, we’ll see.” He kissed her awkwardly on the cheek. 

From her bed-room window, Annie watched him walk down the 
prairie road until the road dropped from sight in a ravine; then she 
dragged her tired and aching body to bed, but she smiled happily as 
she crept in, for she was saying to herself: 

“He ’ll git a job in K. C., he will; then us’ll git hitched.” 

Annie had something to which to look forward for the first time 
in her life. She sang and smiled often as she drudged indoors and 
out. She could not expect to hear from him in less than a week, but 
at the end of that time she began to watch the road. On the tenth 
day the hired man on the next farm stopped on his way from Chalk 
Mound, and handed her a letter. She ran hither and thither, no spot 
seeming quite secret enough in which to read it. Locked in the pantry, 
she tore open the soiled envelope with trembling fingers, and read: 

dere anle 

iam in jale i met a friend who went to ke with me an we got in 

a fite with a nigger in the 5 cent mishon about who was to stand next 

to the stove the niger got his hed cut open ani got ten days Iam out 


friday an will hunt a job yure 
TEDDY. 


Annie was at first filled with consternation, but as she read and 
reread the letter, she began to feel that, save for the delay, Teddy 
regarded the matter as of slight importance. His assurance that he 
would get work comforted her, and “ yure Teddy ” meant literally what 
it said. 

In a few days the neighbor's farm-hand stopped again. Said 
Teddy’s note: 


dere anie 
bungers Cloes got me a plummers job i get up at 6 an work til 6 it 
is prety Hard you can come Perty soon yure 
TEDDY. 


“ You can come Perty soon”! Annie read the almost illegible words 
over and over again. “You can come Perty soon”! She dropped 


upon her bed and hugged her pillow in ecstasy at the nearness of 
freedom. 
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In his room on the fourth floor of a lodging-house Teddy dreamed 
of green grass and sunshine. As he lay on his back, the robins and 
red-birds hopped in the branches above his head, and the air was soft 
with the sweetness of a honeysuckle hedge near by. His pipe was in 
one pocket and the other contained a roast beef sandwich and a pickle. 
He was casting his eye about for a tomato can in which to make coffee. 

“ Hit the floor, you! It’s six o’clock!” 

Teddy opened his eyes at the harsh voice of his landlord. 

A north wind was driving sleet against the panes of the one win- 
dow in his cell-like room. It was still dark. He felt of the end of 
his nose. It was cold as a dog’s. He thought how the ragged oil-cloth 
was going to feel to his bare feet, and shivered. There was skating 
in his water pitcher every morning, and his hand stuck to the tin 
basin. Teddy groaned as he lay in his warm bed and thought of that 
which was before him. His sluggish imagination became suddenly 
active. He remembered the sunshine and the soft, green grass of his 
dreams. If he should “hop” a Southern freight——- But no, Annie 
was waiting for him, and, what was more to the point just then, his 
boss was waiting for him. He sprang out on the cold oil-cloth by a 
superhuman effort of will, to find the sensations all that his fancy had 
led him to expect. A half-hour later he was following his boss over 
the icy pavements, carrying a charcoal stove and a plumber’s kit, 
through the first big snow-storm of the season. Teddy had no mit- 
tens or overcoat, and Bunger’s Sunday clothes contained a large 
percentage of shoddy. His shoes, bought second-hand, leaked as badly 
as his old ones, though in not such conspicuous places. 

“ Confound the luck!” growled his boss. “The gate’s down.” 

Teddy, whose thoughts had been upon his aching hands and feet, 
raised his eyes to see a long, uncoupled freight train grinding through 
the switch. Even as he gazed, he heard a vicious yell and beheld his 
ancient enemy, “ Biff, the Brakeman,” in the act of routing “ English 
Harry ” from his comfortable nest in a car of baled hay. 

’ “Whatch yer doin’ here?” demanded the “Terror to Tramps.” 

“ Playin’ the pianny!” returned the traveller, swinging nimbly 
from the moving car as he saw the brakeman reach for the black-jack 
which had dealt him many a headache. 

Teddy grinned appreciatively at his old pal’s impudence, then 
sighed. The good old care-free days were over for him. Probably 
he would never again step on the knuckles of “ Biff, the Brakeman,” 
as he had so often in the past to avoid capture on the roof of a freight 
car. Alas, he no longer had anything in common with his debonair 
friend of the road. He, “ Philadelphy Teddy,” was an honest working- 
man! 
The train passed, and with his boss he crossed the tracks to the un- 
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occupied building on the other side, where the cold had burst the 
water-pipes. ‘There Teddy fumbled with chilled iron and lead until 
his aching hands grew numb. He heard the discordant clang of 
bells, the shriek of whistles, the shrill screech of escaping steam, and 
it was music to his ears. He heard the rumble of freight trains going 
south. Clouds of smoke rolled past the windows, and the smell of it 
came in to torture him. He yearned for the jolt of the bumpers, he 
was hungry even for the taste of the alkali dust of desert road-beds. 

He stepped outside to see a train pass—just one train, he told 
himself, and just for a moment. “English Harry” was leaning 
against the building next door. 

“Tf ye can’t eat me fer a bloomin’ goat!” 

“English Harry’s” amazement was hard to bear. 

“T’m workin’,” stammered Teddy bravely, though a deep red rose 
above his newly trimmed whiskers. 

“English Harry” jammed his hands in his sagging pockets, ap- 
parently incapable of further speech. 

“ Goin’ South?” There was wistfulness in Teddy’s eyes and long- 
ing in his voice. 

“You bet I am, and I’m goin’ just as soon as ‘ Biff, the Brake- 
man,’ can make up me special train. No bumpers for ’Arry this trip. 
There ’s four cars of baled hay on.” He added significantly: “She 
pulls out at seven to-night.” 

“ At seven to-night,” Teddy repeated mechanically. 

A stream of sulphuric language floated into the outer air. 

“ Who is that usin’ those wicked profanities? ” “ English Harry’s ” 
villainous countenance assumed a shocked expression. 

“Tt’s me boss billin’ and cooin’,” said Teddy grimly, as he 
moved inside. 

“Well, good-by, cully, and will yees give me a chicken ‘’and-out’ 
if I calls to the bullyvard where yees resides?” “ English Harry’s” 
mocking voice followed Teddy down the cold hall. 

“Ts your brain friz?” demanded the plumber as Teddy bungled 
his work. 


“ Annie, Spot’s in the garden.” 

“T don’t care.” This time the eyes which looked into Townsend 
Bunger’s did not flinch. The source of her courage was in her pocket, 
in the shape of a fat letter which felt like money. The hired man 
had left it on his way from Chalk Mound while she was putting din- 
ner on the table. She had no time to read it then, but she knew its 
contents, and because of what she was sure it contained, she defied 
Bunger. Bunger raised his hand to strike, and she sprang from him. 
Safe in the pantry, with the door locked, she tore open the envelope. 
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Two five-dollar notes dropped from the letter, and Annie, with a cry 
of triumph, pressed them to her lips. Breathing hard, she smoothed 
the crumpled paper and read: 


dere anie 

i kant Work no more i no what you will think but i kant help it 
i hav a yelow streak down my back or I wold not give up Now i no i 
will always be a Bum i send you all the money i have got. bungers 
Cloes makes a good soot to travel in forget Me anie as soon as you 


ean for i am N. G.. 
TEppy. 


“ Annie!” called Bunger’s angry voice outside the pantry door. 
“ Yes, sir,” a meek voice replied. “I’m coming.” 


NATURE’S MILLIONAIRE 


BY DIXIE WOLCOTT 


E po’, honey? Chile alive, 
M Don’t you see dat dar beehive? 
See dat cawn-patch by de wood? 
*Pone an’ honey ’s pow’ful good! 


Pictures? Watch dat sky a while; 
Who can beat dat sunset; chile? 
See dose pine-trees standin’ high, 
An’ de wil’ geese sailin’ by? 


Music? Listen! Don’t you heah 
Dem, rich notes so sweet an’ cleah? 
Sho’ no singer you could fin’ 

Could equal Chloe, to my min’. 


Tired? Lor’, I’s tired jes’ right 

To sleep straight through the lib’-long night. 
Yas, my min’ from care ez free; 

Dere ain’t no business troubles me. 


Chile, dis l’il cabin hyer, 

Wid de childern an’ de cheer, 
Hol’s ez much o’ lub an’ mirth 
Ez any palace on dis earth! 


IN THE DAY OF THE 
CAVE MEN 


By Harvey B. Bashore 


STRANGE record of a people passed away! 
Yet were they to ourselves as men allied, 
In God’s own image made, though of the earth, 
And, though the help of learning’s store denied, 


Destined with us to an immortal birth. 
—VERY. 


a guess as to the date, a man clad with only a wild beast’s skin 

about his loins was sitting at the mouth of a cave in one of 
the rocky highlands in what is now southern France. He was scratch- 
ing with a sharp flint on the fragment of an ivory tusk—perhaps pic- 
turing for some youthful admirers adventures through which he had 
passed or animals he had slain. That ivory chip was stored away as a 
treasure—to be lost and forgotten after the cave man’s death. 

This was when the world was young. The cave men had their day, 
and passed out of view. Other races appeared. New men, new ani- 
mals, new things, and new thoughts came into being. Roman, Gaul, 
and Frank followed one another. Dark days hung over Europe. But 
the Star of Bethlehem was rising in the East, and a new hope took 
hold of the hearts of men. 


| ONG ago, so long that even a scientist would hardly dare venture 


Stirring times were these, and the centuries that followed, but 
through it all the old cave remained the same, hiding the relic in its 
bosom, until one day a man named Lartet, digging in the cavern floor, 
found it. On it was scratched a very fair representation of the hairy 
elephant—probably at once the oldest picture and the oldest human 
record in existence. 

We know the cave man was a faithful workman, for the melting 
ice-fields of Siberia have yielded a perfect specimen of this extinct 
mammal, and the paleolithic picture is a true copy. Not only has this 
ancient sculptor given us a sample of the earliest art, but he has left 
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us—more valuable than all—a historical record of his time, for this 
rude picture is simply a page from the cave man’s history, which, trans- 
lated into twentieth century English, says: “ Men, thinking men, were 
contemporaneous with the hairy elephant.” 

No record that any of human kind have ever left is half so ancient 
as this. The oldest Egyptian papyrus is a thing of yesterday compared 
to this paleolithic sculpture. While the cave man was living in 
Europe, the valley of the Nile was yet only a wild waste. Egypt was 
not yet Egypt, and civilization as we know it had scarcely made a 


What is true of this picture of the mammoth is true of the rest of 
these paleolithic etchings, most of which have been found in the 
La Madelaine caves on the Dordogne. Some are scratched on frag- 
ments of slate, some on ivory, and some on the walls of the caverns. 
One picture shows a naked man hurling a spear at an animal which 
any school-boy would judge to be a horse. In paleolithic times we 
know that the horse, although much smaller than now, still retained 
the features of the present, for the bones of the primitive horse have 
been found in the refuse heaps of the cave man’s home—a fact which 
indicates that the animal was perhaps used for food. 


A cave on the borders of Derbyshire in England has yielded a 
fragment of bone on which are engraved parts of a horse which are 
similar to the specimens from Frante, suggesting, as Sir John Evans 
has said, “some bond of union or identity of descent between the early 
troglodytes whose habitations were geologically so widely separated 
the one from the other.” 

Although the cave men of France could have crossed to Britain on 
dry land—for England was only a peninsula jutting out from the 
continent—intercourse over such distances was probably not frequent: 
man was so poorly armed, and the forest beasts so savage and powerful, 
that human kind in their travels took much to the tree-tops, and this 
of necessity made progress slow and arduous, 

From these same Madelaine caves there is a picture showing a 
creeping hunter in the act of throwing his spear at a wild ox—an 
animal very similar to the ox of our own time, and in fact its ancestor. 

In yet another group of prehistoric etchings are the well-known 
figures of reindeer. Two of them are walking and three are lying 
down, probably the sculptor’s idea of illustrating captured ones. Rein- 
deer now cling to the Arctic Circle, but in the cave man’s day the 
conditions of nature in southern France had changed, and the frozen 
North had crept slowly southward, driving before it the animals that 
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loved the snow and ice. Indeed, the southern limit of the boundless 
ice-fields reached almost to the northern border of France; but our 
cave men on the banks of the Dordogne had no need to travel so far 
to come to ice mountains, for the local glaciers of the Auvergne lay 
about the head-waters of the Dordogne, and caused mighty floods to 
sweep through that river. Snow and ice were everywhere on the high- 
lands, and in the summer vast, swollen rivers flowed thence to the sea. 

In the uplands reindeer were feeding. Droves of small wild horses 
frequented the meadows and plains, an easy and harmless prey for 
spear-armed man. The cave man, as his pictured legend tells, had 
not yet a bow and arrow, and archeology, so far as is known, bears 
witness to the truth of the record. 

Among the smaller animals of the time was the wolverine, or the 
glutton, as it is commonly called—the queerest animal that has ever 
existed. In the thousands of centuries since the cave man’s time, it 
has made no change and no progress. The bones found in the refuse- 
heap before these palxolithic caves are precisely the same in size and 
form as are the bones of the animal to-day. It is the only living thing 
which furnishes an exception to the great laws of evolution. 


Now and then a troop of mammoth wander into view; but, in 
spite of their huge size (the mammoth was undoubtedly the greatest 
mass of flesh that man ever saw), they were as harmless as, perhaps 
more so than, their prototype, the elephant of the present. The woolly- 
haired rhinoceros, adapted to a cold climate, visited at times the banks 
of the greater streams, but, like the huge elephant, it caused little 
dread to man. Ordinarily it was dull and peaceful, yet when aroused 
it became a fearful opponent on account of its ponderous strength. 

The hippopotamus, though apparently not having the woolly cover- 
ing fitting it for a cold climate, made its appearance in the rivers 
where our cave men lived. “Swimming northward in summer from 
North African rivers, such as the Nile,” says Lyell, “they visited the 
shores and islands all along the Mediterranean. Here and there they 
may have landed to graze and browse, tarrying awhile, and afterward 
continuing their course northward. Others may have swum in a few 
summer days from rivers in the south of Spain or France to the 
Somme, Thames, or Severn, making timely retreat to the South before 
the snow and ice set in.” 

The cave bear and the giant sabre-tooth tiger—whose canine ten 
inches in length has been found—at times ranged near man’s abode, 
and then death-like stillness settled over the place, for the tiger was 
king of beasts. Man hid away in his cave, and the great stone was 
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rolled before its mouth, for man was not yet lord of creation. Such 
was the wild life of this wild age. 

That the climate was mild and equable the cave man has told us in 
his record by picturing only naked men. Then again there was a 
mingling of northern and southern plants and animals, which could 
be accounted for only by a temperate climate. “Southern species— 
ash, poplar, sycamore, fig, judas-tree, laurel, and the like—overspread all 
the low ground of France, as far north at least as Paris. It was under 
such conditions that the elephants, rhinoceroses, hippopotami, and the 
vast herds of temperate cervine and bovine species ranged over Europe, 
from the shores of the Mediterranean up to the latitude of Yorkshire, 
and probably even farther north, and from the borders of Asia to the 
western ocean. Despite the presence of the numerous fierce car- 
nivora—lions, hyenas, tigers, and others—Europe at that time, with 
its shady forests, its laurel-margined streams, its broad and deep- 
flowing rivers, a country in every way suited to the needs of a race of 
hunters and fishers, “must have been no unpleasant habitation for 
paleolithic man.” 

The work of these cave folk, with their rude rock pictures and their 
weapons of stone, has been a large factor in forming the race and 
making us what we are. There were no more momentous days in the 
world’s history than those early times when stone was the only weapon. 
Men were few, and individual acts counted more than to-day. Stone 
weapons shaped the destiny of the world as much, in their order, as 
do the deadlier weapons of the present. 


One would hardly credit the statement that Anglo-Saxon supremacy 
once rested on the rude weapons of such savage times. Yet such 
is the tale that archeology tells. A fierce invading tribe from the 
East once sought the green fields which border the great North Sea. 
Those who dwelt there, the descendants of an earlier conquest, were 
strong, but the later invaders were stronger and carried the day. There 
they lived, on the land they had gained, brave and sturdy and free. 
Centuries pass, and we recognize them as the hardy Saxons, who have 
played so great a part in the world’s history. 

Had those raiders failed in their conquest, how different might have 
been the course of human life! For these battles on the wild waste 
of Sleswick and the sand flats of Holstein gave our Saxon forefathers 
a foothold in the West—a foothold that has made the Saxon the ruler 
of the world; and the lessons they learned by the bleak shores of the 
North Sea have brought freedom to men and honor to women for the 
countless generations that have followed. 


“WOMAN DISPOSES” 


WHEREIN THE BASIS OF MAN’S RULE ONCE 
MORE BECOMES APPARENT 


By George Allan England 


Author of * The Firebrand,’’ etc, 


I. 


IDEON HOLT tossed the reins over his fat mare’s back and 
(G clambered ponderously down from the Concord wagon. He 
seemed perturbed at the forgetfulness which had permitted 

him to start without his nosegay. 

“Sho’! That would n’t never do!” he mumbled as he unlatched 
the wicket of his flower-garden and passed beneath the tangle of 
Virginia creepers which festooned the arch above it. 

He glanced uncertainly around the little space enclosed by cedar- 
hedges ; eyed the neat buds with perplexity. 

“ Ain’t much left to pick an’ choose from, that’s a fact,” judged 
Gideon. “ Sweet-willums, petunys, fros’-flowers, an’ golden-rod— 
hmmm!” Painstakingly he culled the best of his scant array, joined 
thereto some grasses, and by surplus of care added a few scarlet and 
yellow leaves from the rock-maple which overbent the garden. All 
these he bound together, clumsily enough, with a tag-end of cotton 
string. 

He turned the bouquet from side to side, picked and patted it into 
symmetry, viewed the finished work with real admiration. 

“Thar!” he opined at length, “I cal’late that ain’t too bad, con- 
siderin’ the time o’ year.” Then, holding the posy in his thick hand, 
he came back slowly to the wagon. 

“Gideon! Gid-eon! Here, you’ve fergot the umberel! You 
better take it! Looks like it’d make out to rain ’fore you git back.” 

The man, with a patience that long years had ground into him, 
turned at the summons and gazed mild-eyed at his tart sister in the 
porch. She was fourteen years his senior, shrivelled and wan, with 
keen-snapping eyes and a colorless wisp of hair. Bent almost double 
with rheumatic age, she stood there on the door-rock ; one hand gripped 
the knotty stave on which she hobbled, while the other waved at him 
the family “ umberel.” 
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At sight of her, his life-tyrant and controlling genius, he sighed 
resignedly and laid his flowers on the wagon-seat. 

“Comin’! Comin’!” he made answer, a new quiver as almost of 
defiance in his voice. 

When the umbrella lay in his grasp, 

“Well?” snapped the old woman sharply. 

“ Well—what? ” 

She bent her brows on him in dawning wonder. 

“You gone, Gid? *Thout tellin’ on me where?” 

Gideon shifted his feet uneasily among the plantain-leaves and passed 
a hand up over his fresh-combed hair, then stroked his curling and 
grayish beard. 

“ What of it?” he parried. “’Tain’t no gret kill-or-cure if I ride 
down t’ the village *thout reportin’ on it, hey?” 

“ Down t’ the village! ” she mocked him. “Village, humph! You 
can’t come no village on me! It’s down Pinhook-way you ’re goin’— 
don’t you deny it now, don’t you dare! J know——” 

“ Now, now, Minervy! ” he tried to soothe her; but she would none 
of his explanations. 

“T know that’s suthin’ in the wind, Gid Holt! You ain’t slicked 
up Kit, an’ washed th’ wagon, an’ combed yer hair, put on yer army 
coat an’ hat an’ G. A. R. medal, jest to go down t the village! No, 
ner picked a hundful o’ flowers, nuther—few as we got left! I know 
you men from Alphy to Omegy, that’s what—low, deceitful crutters, 
every one! Thank th’ good Lord I never had one ’round to boss me!” 

Her voice rasped shrill on the golden air of that late September 
day. Gideon’s eyes twinkled almost into a smile, despite his keen 
embarrassment. 

“ Well,” he interpolated in his sister’s wheezing pause for breath— 
“ well, I ain’t told no lie, even ef I be headed fer Pinhook. Haf t’ go 
through the village t? git thar, don’t I?” 

The old woman glowered malignantly, and tapped the rock with 
her stave. 

“Ha! Soy’ be goin’ to Pinhook, be you? To Drusilly Bowker’s— 
th’ huzzy!” 

“ Minervy! ” 

“Don’t you ‘ Minervy’ me, Gid Holt! J know what’s doin’! J 
know now th’ meanin’ o’ that ’ar letter you-——” 

“ What letter? How’d you know I sent a letter?” The twinkle 
had all faded from Gideon’s eyes; his voice had hardened. 

“Oh, I know more’n what you think fer. Trouble enough I had, 
too, lame as I be, t’ peg ’way out thar to th’ box, arter you’d mailed 
it an’ had went t? wuk! Thought y’ was sly, hey, an’ cunnin’? But 
I got two tricks t’-your one—y’ can’t come it over me!” 
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Only shortness of breath interrupted the tirade. 
“Who wants to come it over you, Minervy?” Gideon essayed to 
reason with her. “ You call it comin’ tricks over you ef I——” 

“Ef you go gaddin’ and courtin’, wastin’ good time what oughta 
be put right in on th’ place? Yes, I do! You’d oughta be ’shamed, 
Gid Holt—would be, too, ef they was any shame to yuh! Which thar 
ain’t, not so much’s a single skrid. ’Specially you, at your time o’ 
life, with one good wife buried up yender on th’ hill! An’ that 
Drusilly all o’ forty, ef she’s a day—an’ her not a widder these two 
years back! Shame on yuh, shame! ” 

“T cal’late I’m old enough t’ know my own mind, Minervy! ” the 
man retorted, finally stirred to dull anger. Only under dire provoca- 
tion had he ever revolted from his sister’s domineering; now, he felt, 
the time was ripe for self-assertion. “I cal’late ef——” 

“Stop! You stop right thar! You bring that mizzable pryin’ 
crutter here, t’ snoop an’ skive ’round into my affairs an’ try to run 
me, an’ out o’ this house I go, down to th’ County Farm—an’ then 
mebbe thar won’t be some folks a-talkin’! Yer life won’t be wuth 
livin’, that’s what—yours an’ hers—not ef I ain’t fergot my gift o’ 
gab! You jest try it on, Gid Holt, an’ see what happens! ” 

The old woman brandished her stick menacingly as she shambled 
into the house. 

“ What ’s more, ye mutton-head,” her Parthian shot flung at him, 
“ Drusilly won’t hev ye, no, ner nubuddy as short on fer looks as you 
be!” 

The door shivered to. Gideon stood there alone in his perplexity 
and anger. A moment he remained undecided; then with a sudden 
out-thrusting of the bearded lip, oddly like a pout, he turned and 
lagged toward the browsing gray mare. 

He climbed into the wagon, reached over and gathered up the reins. 

“ Gid-dap!” 

As the wagon swayed and jounced down into the main road—the 
road to Pinhook—sister Minerva, glaring out the front window, shook 
a claw-fist after her wayward brother. But Gideon did not see her. 
His gaze wandered up at the hazy autumn sky, filmed with delicate 
cloud, then swept away over the stretches of frost-painted hill, and 
rested finally on the close-wrapped little bunch of flowers on the seat 
beside him. 
II. 


He found Drusilla up to her elbows in a frothy wash-tub, her 
kindly face flushed with heat and exercise. 

“ Why, good land o’ Goshen! That you, Gid Holt?” she exclaimed 
at sight of him. “I vowny you’re th’ last pusson in th’ world I 
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cal’lated t’ see to-day. Go right in th’ front room an’ set. Ill be in 
jest as quick ’s I git this here mess o’ clothes on t’ bile.” 

Gideon, horribly abashed by this matter-of-fact reception which 
beyond hope shattered his every plan, balanced upon the sill quite at a 
loss. He had expected to find Drusilla “all togged up” and waiting 
for him, hoped even she might manifest confusion. Alas, not so; and 
it was he who now stood there confused. He twiddled the wilting 
bouquet between his heavy fingers, blinked at Drusilla through the 
steam, then at last made out to stammer: 

“Ye got—didn’t ye git my letter? Th’ one what said I’d be 
down Friday aft’noon?” 

Drusilla straightened her back and wrung down the soapy water 
from her arms. Comely and strong she looked at him, a little quizzical 
smile in her honest eyes which twinkled behind silver-bowed spectacles. 

“Dear me suz!” she questioned in turn, “is it Friday a’ready? 
I was thinkin’ all th’ time ’t was only Thursday—wa’n’t expectin’ on 
ye till termorrer! That’s where J dulled, ain’t it?” She dried the 
moisture from her brows with a quick dab of her uprolled sleeve. 
“ Well, no harm done,” she pursued. “Go right inside—I ’ll be thar 
jest ’s quick as I possibly kin! ” 

Gideon sought for words, but none came. Stroking his beard with 
the hesitant uncertainty which characterized him, he withdrew to the 
green-shuttered obscurity of the front room. 

There presently Drusilla joined him, in that place of crayon enlarge- 
ments, family albums, and macramé tidies. 

“ Sakes alive!” she exclaimed, “settin’ here in th’ dark? Why 
did n’t ye open th’ blinds? I cal’late half an hour’s sun won’t fade 
th’ carpet none t’ speak of! ” 

And she flung the shutters energetically outward, letting in a glory 
of western light. Gideon winked uneasily as the shafts of level radi- 
ance smote his eyes. A team, rattling past the house, flung up a dust- 
cloud through which the rays beamed redly. In the side yard Drusilla’s 
hens were gossiping with little throaty chirrups as they leisurely 
decimated the community of grasshoppers. Everything seemed hope- 
lessly unpropitious to Gideon, quite different from his oft-pictured 
. anticipation of the event. Nervously he took up his bouquet from the 
parlor what-not, as Drusilla sat down comfortably in the squeaky 
rocker; he opened his mouth to speak, closed it, shifted his feet on the 
yellow ingrain. 

“Well?” said Drusilla, smiling upon him. 

“T—I come to—I—it looks some like rain, don’t it?” stammered 
Gideon. 

“ Hope so,” she assented cheerfully. “Need it bad enough, good- 
ness knows!” She folded her hands, waited, observed him. 
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Gid felt a certain uncomfortable warmth mounting to the roots of 
his long, grizzled hair. He had always thought himself rather a 
sizable man, especially when clad in his army-coat, with the little 
bronze medal pinned to his breast ; but now he was shrinking, dwindling. 
His heart throbbed painfully and his feet would not be still. 

“I—I was thinkin’,” he began again, getting his second wind— 
“ thinkin’ how—as—if you didn’t mind——” 

“See here, Gid Holt,” Drusilla interrupted him, “did you come 
here t’ perpose?” 

Gid’s brow gemmed itself with dew and his jaws twitched; his 
beard wobbled unsteadily. He stared appealingly at Drusilla. 

“ Because ef you did, I’d like——” 

“'T’ hev me?” he blurted spasmodically, in a supreme effort, drop- 
ping the bouquet from nerveless fingers. 

Drusilla laughed merrily, an enheartening laugh. Gid cackled, too, 
with a quick unstringing of nerves. “'T’ hev me?” he repeated. 

“Good lan’, don’t go so fast!” she admonished him. “Thar’s 
more’n a little million o’ things t’ be considered. Fust place——” 
She paused judicially. 

Gideon waited, his romantic plan and long-reflected speech shattered 
beyond hope, swept into oblivion; but nevertheless immeasurably 
relieved now that Rubicon lay behind him. He swabbed his forehead 
with a large cotton handkerchief. Disappointment blended with a 
supreme thankfulness that after all Drusilla had not thrown herself 
upon his medal and sobbed out an inarticulate “ Yes!” He felt (now 
that the matter really was to be discussed) returning strength, and 
waited eagerly for her analysis. It was not long in coming. 

“Fust place,’ Drusilla resumed, looking him steadily in the eye, 
“thar ’s this here farm t’ be considered. Good likely farm it is, too— 
cuts eighteen ton o’ hay, wood-lot, runnin’ water in th’ kitchen, good set 
0’ buildin’s, all underpinned with split stun——” 

“T know all that,” interposed Gideon eagerly, “but you don’t git 
no cash outa it—nubbut produce! An’ my place——” 

“Well? Kinda rocky an’ run out, ain’t it?” 

“ Mebbe ’t is, but thar ain’t no better orchard in th’ State o’ Maine. 
Rosberries, too—half an acre. Six cows—two’ll come in nex’ May. 
Then thar’s my sheep. Finest stock in th’ county, J know! Brung 
all th’ way from Michigan. Nothin’ like ’em ’round here.” 

“Seems like I heerd tell they had n’t done over’n above well?” 
she questioned. 

“Well, ’t is a fact I ain’t had but a couple o’ ewes sence I started 
with ’em, but I’m hopin’—mebbe nex’ spring ’1l bring a change.” 

“ Y’ ain’t done much more ’n break even with th’ sheep, have ye?” 
Drusilla pinned him down. 
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“Well, no. However, I got twelve Belgian hares, from genooine 
pedigree stock—thar ’s big money in hares, give ’em time enough—an’ 
then, too, thar ’s my ginseng gardin. Ginseng ’s pow’ful good crop, once 
y git it goin’. Five dollars a poun’, er more, an’——” 

“Take it by-an’-large, you’ve put in more money on th’ Belgians 
an’ ginseng than what ye’ve took out, ain’t ye?” 

“ Mebbe—so fur,” Gideon parried, “ but——” 

“Well, that ain’t all that’s t’ be thought of,” she blocked him. 
“Thar’s another thing. Suthin’ more serious. I cal’late you know 
what I mean? It’s yer—yer——” 

“My pension, y’ mean? Oh, that’s all safe an’ sartain, twelve 
dollars a month, long’s I live, an’-——” 

“Lawsee, no! I wa’n’t thinkin’ o’ that, jest now, though Lord 
knows it’s wuth considerin’. What I was comin’ at is yer sister, 
Minervy. How ’bout her?” 

“Why, what *bout Minervy? What’s she got t’? do with it?” 
Gid’s voice tried to brazen out the sudden dread in his soul. 

“Lots!” Drusilla said decisively. “Everythin’! Ef I accept ye, 
Gid, an’ go up on Red Hill t’ live, how’s her an’ me to jibe? You 
know she’s gittin’ putty well “long in years, an’ folks says she’s 
almighty sot in her ways, pernickety as all git-out. Mind you, I’d 
be willin’ t make all due an’ proper ’lowances fer Minervy; but you ’ve 
knowed me long enough to un’stand jest how I feel ’bout bein’ bossed 
- *round from pillar t’ post an’ not call my soul my own. So it looks 
to me like——” 

“Oh, she ’ll be all right—nice as pie, wunst y’ git used t’ her ways 
an’ all,” pleaded Gideon, sick at heart; but his tone betrayed him. 

“Now, Gid, you an’ me’s ben friends too long fer any deceptions. 
I would n’t hurt yer feelin’s fer th’ world. Like ye first-rate, Gid— 
ain’t a better man livin’ than you. Everybody says so—good, kind- 
hearted man, church-member, an’ in th’ Grange, too. Not a particle 
o’ trouble about you. An’ th’ farm’s prob’ly all right, too. But 
Minervy—I dunno, I snum, I don’t! Might be some putty hard times 
an’ feelin’s thar, Gid? What d’ ye say?” 

Gideon made no reply, but cast his eyes carpetward. One would 
have said unusual moisture trembled there. 

“T tell ye what you do,” Drusilla went on, quite gently, after a 
little pause. “ You fix things all right with Minervy, so’s there won’t 
be no rookus, an’ then—well—it’ll be time enough then ¢’ talk over 
the rest of it. Und’stand?” 

“ An’ if I can’t make her see it right, what then? ” quavered Gideon. 

“No man that lets his sister run him has any call to s’pose he can 
run a wife,” she answered, smiling. “ We all needs runnin’ more or 
less, us women-folks doos. The how of it is fer you t’ settle.” 
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“ Good-by, Drusy,” said Gideon; and there came subtle undertones 
into his voice. “ You need n’t be a mite supprised t’ see me back here 
any day. But till I come, good-by!” 

She gave him her hand, still warm and moist from the wash-tub, 
and for a moment in the sunlit old parlor they looked each other full 
in the eyes. Then Gideon blundered out. 

After he was gone, after Drusilla had watched him quite around 
the leafy bend below the meeting-house, she went back into the parlor 
to close the blinds. Her housewifely eye caught the bouquet lying 
where Gideon had dropped it. 

She picked it up, held it for a moment in her hand. Then, sud- 
denly, she crushed the wilted posies to her mouth. There were tears 
on the fading frost-flowers, the golden-rod and autumn leaves. 


ITI. 


“Tr’s all settled,” announced Gid to his sister tactfully. “ All 
fixed an’ finished, an’ there ain’t no use a-hollerin’. I cal’late you ’ve 
wore the pants long enough—my turn now!” 

He tramped in from the entry, flung his army-hat on the sofa, and 
sank heavily into the squeaking rocker. 

“Well? Anythin’ to offer?” 

The old woman did not answer, but her lantern-jaw quivered a mite 
and one could have suspected just a tinge of color on the sodden cheeks. 
Her eyes bored right through Gideon—a silent, awful answer to his 
bravado. 

“ Reckon no man what lets his sister run him has any call to count 
on bein’ able t’ run a wife!” he blustered glibly, albeit in no very 
resolute voice. ‘“ Women folks all needs runnin’, more er less.” 

He pursed his bearded lips into a jerky little whistle, picked up from 
the table an old copy of the Farmer’s Weekly Friend, and began reading 
it—upside down. 

Silence. 

“Well?” he blurted aggressively, after a couple of minutes. 

“Well, what?” retorted the old woman, drawn despite her resolu- 
tion into the tempting fray. “ Well—what?” 

“ Goin’ to do anythin’ about it?” 

“*Bout what?” 

“Bout Drusilla comin’ here!” 

“She ain’t comin’. ” 

“T say she is!” 

Another silence—longer this time. The old woman’s corded hands 
twitched nervously in her lap, her fingers picking at the coarse patched 
apron. Gid’s rocker complained as he teetered back and forth. 
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“ Comin’! Next week!” he clinched the amazing rebellion. 

No answer. Minerva simply sat there, across the living-room table 
from her brother, and looked at him. In the window the canary-bird 
was flicking bits of bird-seed husk out through the bars of his cage 
onto the potted plants. From the kitchen bubbled the sound of supper 
cooking. Everything in the old house bespoke peace, tranquillity— 
save those searching old black eyes that burned so disconcertingly. 

Gideon, his well-planned attack quite upset by this ominous passivity, 
made great show of getting interested in the inverted newspaper; a 
faint smile curved his sister’s tight-pressed lips. The tension of the 
conflict rose, till Gideon snapped it with: 

“You won’t say nothin’ to her—nothin’ ugly, hey?” 

“ No.” 

“Ner you won’t——” 

“That ’ll do, now, fer questions! I cal’late what I’ll do or won’t 
do ain’t no business o’ yourn. Ner hers, nuther. But you need n’t 
worry—I won’t bother ye—there’ll be no jawin’. Jawin’? Huh! 
Would n’t lower myself t? jaw with her!” 

“Now, now, that’ll do!” Gid’s energies waxed again, with the 
tangible prospect of defending Drusilla—anything save that awful 
silence and mystery. “Jest so you don’t git after her, I reckon things 
will be all right. And one thing more, Minervy, speakin’ about the 
County Farm——” 

“Who’s speakin’ about it?” 

“The County Farm,” he hastened on, rising from the rocker— 
“they work a body dretful hard down thar, they say, an’ the livin’ ’s 
poorer ’n skimmed whey! But o’ course you’re free t’ go any time. 
Free.” 

“Don’t you fret none about that—I got too much sense to let th’ 
like o’ her drive me to no County Farm. Wouldn’t give her th’ 
satisfaction o’ crowin’ over me; don’t fret.” 

“Cold b’iled potatoes, po’k, and het-over tea, that’s *bout all,” Gid 
irrelevantly concluded. “ An’ she’s comin’—next week.” 

He bungled from the room without another look at his congealed 
sister, unhooked his old straw hat from its peg, and in passably good 
order retreated by a forced march to the fortress of the barn, slamming 
behind him with quite unnecessary force the woodshed door. 

“Reckon I’ve done it, anyhow!” he jubilated, when the gloomy 
stronghold sheltered him. He laughed almost a boyish laugh and even 
flung a clumsy little dance-step. “ Done it, at last, by Gary! Goin’ 
t? run things myself, arter this! Made her back down—made her 
promise not t’ raise no rookus, same as Drusilly tole me to. No more 
petticoat-rule fer mine! Hooray! This beats Gettysburg, durned ef 
it don’t!” 
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IV. 


So they were married, Drusilla and Gideon, on the strength of 
Gideon’s promise that all would be well. Drusilla wanted to delay; 
but Gid, fearful lest his upper hand of Minervy might not persist, 
urged with such tireless cajoleries that Drusy gave in “to git shet 0’ 
him,” and let him speak to Elder Hanford. The Elder made them 
one, in the stuffy little best-room of his parsonage—Gid dressed in his 
bravest soldier-togs, Drusilla clad in her green cotton surah, “’most as 
good ’s silk, an’ so shiny it’s a doubt if anybody ’d ever reckonize the 
diffrence.” 

Their wedding-journey was a ride in Gideon’s newly-washed buggy 
from the parsonage to the lonely hill-farm, whither the day before Gid 
had carefully removed all Drusilla’s lares and penates. The hazy morn- 
ing sun painted the woods in vague, soft browns and umbers, picked 
out by blazing maples here and there. Purple shadows nestled along 
the hillsides. The air nipped frostily, yet with no unkind touch. And 
through the funeral splendor of the year drove Romance behind a 
spavined nag, discussing what to have for dinner. 

“ Killed two o’ my best Belgians yestiddy,”’ remarked Gid, with 
prime satisfaction, “an’ fat uns they was, too. Then there’s new 
pertatoes, cabbage, an’ blueberry-pickles an’——” 

He rambled on and on, describing with infinite gusto the resources 
of his larder. 

“ What doos Minervy ’specially hanker for?” inquired the bride. 
Not all Gid’s reassurances had quite calmed her forethought. 

“Oh, a good nice cut o’ Belgian, with baked pertatoes in th’ skin, 
an’ gravy, an’ all the other chicken-fixin’s, suits her as good ’s anythin’ 
kin—I mean,” he floundered, trying to correct himself but only miring 
deeper—“ I mean—it don’t reely make no diffrence *t all. Thar 
won’t be one mite o’ trouble, nohow, not even ef you was jest to stodge 
up bread an’ water. Youll see! I ain’t fergot yet what you tole me 
*bout women-folk likin’ to be run.” 

Drusilla asked no more, but an anxious line drew itself in her brow; 
it lasted only a moment, and cleared with her smile as she glanced at 
Gideon. He, poor man, seemed very, very nervous, to judge from the 
twitching of his reins, the frequent stroking of his beard. 

His nervousness was not ill-founded. When they drove up into 
the door-yard of the farm no welcoming sister stood upon the sill with 
outstretched hands. No, on the porch reposed a little tin trunk, and 
on the trunk sat a grim, stony figure—a figure clad in antique finery 
of jet and plush mantilla, a figure with cold, impassive eyes and 
hard-set face. 

Gid’s heart turned to water; his legs trembled so that he could 
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hardly clamber down out of the buggy and help Drusilla alight. What 
was going to happen? Could it be possible, after all he had said about 
the hard work, the boiled potatoes and salt pork and “ het-over” tea, 
that Minervy was really starting for the County Farm? After all she 
had boasted about not being driven out? Impossible! And yet—if 
not there, then whither? Almost an unreasoning panic seized him in 
face of this unknown contingency; he turned quite pale under his tan. 

“ You—you—I guess I better put th’ mare right in the barn,” he 
stammered feebly. His eyes shifted about more apprehensively than 
any Belgian hare’s; he licked his dry lips with a tremulous tongue. 
“You better—go right in, Drusy. Go in an’ git *quainted—make 
yerself right to hum! Min—Minervy! Here’s Drusilly—here we 
both be at last—he! he !—weddin’ couple, spry as kittens—he! he! he! ” 

The sprightly words jangled in shocking discord with his sepulchral 
tones. 

“Make self—home—mare—barn!” he stuttered, as with all pos- 
sible haste he led the nag away. How grateful, how infinitely 
comforting, was the shelter of his barn! 

“Oh, Lord,” he breathed with real devoutness, rubbing his deep- , 
lined brow with a hand that shook—“ oh, Lord, I thank Thee fer Thy 
many blessin’s this day—pertic’larly, Lord, fer this here barn o’ mine! ” 


V. 


DrvusiLia, thus cravenly deserted by her man, looked puzzled for a 
moment, then, as Gid disappeared from view, smiled an odd little 
smile and with a lively glint in her eyes advanced toward the porch. 

Minervy stiffened an indignant back-bone, crossed her hands 
primly in their lisle-thread mitts, and stared straight ahead. 

Then a very singular thing happened. For Drusilla came on up 
the steps, smiling good-humoredly, bent beside the old woman and kissed 
her on the cheek—none of your little peck-kisses, but a good solid 
that tingled. 

“ Good-by,” said she regretfully. “I’m mighty sorry t’ have you 
go. Hope it’ll be so you can visit us reel often—any timé you’re a 
mind to.” 

Then she disappeared in the house. 

Minervy gasped and choked. Blank astonishment battled with a 
sudden white rage, a rage that tore and blinded. Her hands clenched 
till the knuckle-bones all but started through the harsh skin. One 
moment a frantic impulse gripped her to hobble into the house after 
this impertinent hussy (oh, she was spry enough for that!) and give 
her ten good claw-marks as a keepsake; but her obstinate resolve to 
depart in silence swept this new passion aside, and she settled back on 
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the tin trunk. Her jaw clamped itself grim as death. Her foot went 
tap-tap-tapping on the floor-boards of the porch. 

Inside the house, Drusilla was doing some swift thinking. 

“Ef Minervy’s reely goin’ away, somebody ’s got t’? take her trunk. 
Who is it? Nobody ever doos such work but Del Cates an’ Freme 
Morse. Del he’s out to Greenwood this week, teamin’ for Jowett. 
That leaves Freme. An’ Freme’s got a telefoam.” 

Without even laying aside her hat and coat, she passed through the 
sitting-room into the kitchen, where she knew the telephone was. 
Muffling the bell with her hand, she rang Morse’s call twice, thrice, then 
took down the receiver. When she hung it up, five minutes later, a 
smile of singular satisfaction brightened her comely face. 

“Dretful handy things, now, ain’t they?” she mused. “ Most 
astonishing’ how folks can hear ’way down t’ the village, even when you 
don’t much more’n whisper! Now, lemme see. . . . I'll jest carry 
out a cushion fer Minervy to set on, seein’ as she’s goin’ to have the 
wait of her life, an’ then Ill get to wuk on dinner! ” 


The meal was well under way, the comfortable kitchen full of 
steam and busy cheer and sunlight, when at length Gideon, his every 
possible task complete, peered hesitantly in. 

“ What—what ’s——-?” he began, but Drusy with finger to lips 
cautioned his silence. 

“Not a word to her—jest leave me manage!” she commanded, 
flinging open the oven-door to inspect the sizzling Belgians. 

The odor of these, her favorite dish, savory, tempting, wafted out 
to the tired old woman where she sat on her tin trunk, her eyes 
straining wearily down the road, where still no Freeman Morse 
appeared. At her feet lay Drusilla’s proffered cushion, where she had 
spurned it with silent vehemence. The sight of it only accentuated 
the hardness of her trunk—and very, very hard indeed the trunk was 
getting! It made her lame back ache terrifically. In vain she tried 
to hold herself primly, as at first; despite every effort she drooped, 
sagged, crumpled together—and that ache had now become a torment 
almost unbearable. 

The sound of silver jingling, dishes clattering busily, somehow 
made her feel infinitely lonesome and miserable and neglected. That 
this house, her home, could go right on without her, suddenly dawned 
with terrifying clearness to her mental vision. But she—could she go 
right on without it? ' 

“Don’t care—won’t give in, no matter what they do!” she re- 
affirmed for the twentieth time; and, worst of all, they apparently 
entertained no idea of doing anything, save eat, drink, and be merry— 
while she ached and starved and suffered. She tried to fan her anger 
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into blaze once more, but anger-fires burn low on hunger and pain. 
Involuntarily she sniffed the cookery within. 

“I won’t give in! I won't! I’ll die first! Oh, land o’ livin’, 
why don’t Freme show up?” 

Suddenly she was very much surprised, shocked even, to find hot 
tears starting to her eyes—eyes that for so very long had felt no tears. 
They burned her, even as that kiss on her cheek burned, for kisses had 
been rarer than tears with her. 

She fumbled from her black alpaca a coarse cotton handkerchief and 
fiercely dabbed her eyes, striving to keep back the tears that would 
not stop, but now flowed only faster, faster, faster. 

Then, quite suddenly—the deluge, with sobs, hiccoughs, strange 
chokings and wails of grief, passion, surrender—years of crying, all 
suppressed, now bursting every bound. 


When Minervy found herself again, she was being mothered in 
Drusilla’s strong arms like a child. 

“There, there, there! ” Drusy soothed the storm-wracked old body, 
caressing the crooked back with the maternal pats that no man living 
can ever imitate. “There, there, it’s all right now! Everythin’’s all 
right—all over an’ fergot! Come right in t dinner, or it ’ll be all 
burnt on. Your place is all set an’ waitin’. Gid, you lug that there 
trunk up-stairs! ” 

She circled Minervy’s waist and drew her gently, strongly, into the 
house. 

Gid, winking pretty hard, nevertheless thrust his thumbs ecstatically 
into the arm-holes.of his waistcoat and wagged his head triumphantly 
from side to side. 

“ Ain’t that a fact?” exulted he. “ Now, ain’t that percisely what 
I allus said, that women-folks has jest plumb natchally got t’ be run?” 


FAME’S CROWN 
BY FRANCIS MARQUETTE 


HE lark before his low-hung nest 
Will shake the star-dust from his wing ; 


Love, I lay by this golden thing 
Lest I seem strange unto thy breast. 


MISS CLUNY OF CARTMEL 
By Will Levington Comfort 


Author of ** The Viper,’’ ‘* Lady Thoroughbred, Kentuckian,"’ etc. 


long day riding west from Chicago. She had been sitting for 

hours in that drowse of fatigue which comes to those who have 
travelled long, whose end is still far, and for whom passing time has 
ceased to have any particular emotions. The latest Omaha papers had 
slipped to the floor, an orange and a box of candy lay untouched upon 
the window ledge, and an unopened book in her lap. The wide gray 
eyes, which had hung like burrs to Cadogan’s consciousness, since the 
_ morning were turned out upon the Nebraskan levels now dimmed in 

falling dusk. 

The last call for dinner was announced by the steward. She arose 
and Cadogan followed, having awaited the moment. The richest for- 
tune of his life turned up. Passengers from the tourist-section had 
filled the diner, save one small table for two. The steward caught 
Cadogan’s eye, seated the lady, then pulled out the chair opposite for 
the man behind her. All was well. She accepted the situation cheer- 
fully, and did n’t appear too startled, when he said connectedly : 

“Tt has been a rather long day, but travelling is always long.” 

“Tf it weren’t ruinous to the eyes to read at any length, I 
should n’t mind,” she replied. 

Similar gushes from the beds of thought endured until their orders 
were served. Meanwhile he had offered his card, and she had told him 
her name—Miss Cluny—and that she was returning from the East 
to spend the summer at home on her father’s ranch, ten miles north of 
Cartmel, Idaho. 

“Certainly this is a pretty ending for a blue day,” he remarked 
abruptly, when the darky had retired. 

She glanced out of the window, where Nebraska and Night blended 
in an impenetrable harmony. 

“T mean the privilege of passing salt and mustard to a civilized 
lady,” he added. 

The gray eyes regarded him keenly. The words had a trifling 
sound, but there was something genuine and reliable about Cadogan’s » 
face which kept down any tension. Unquestionably their acquaintance 
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prospered. Between nine and ten there was a twenty-minute stop at 
a certain little town, wide open to the sky, and the pair strolled up 
and down the platform together. 

The evening passed with heartless speed. The next day they talked 
and read aloud. The steward held the little table in the diner against 
any odds. Hours scarcely registered themselves in their passing sweep, 
and night descended like an avalanche. Cartmel was due to be reached 
at midnight. Her father would be at the train. To Cadogan, all light- 
ness and humor was gone from the episode. She had been to him a 
constant unfolding of the dear and the beautiful. She had shown him 
so far not a single limitation of brain and heart. His whole life 
panted for more of her and yet more. He was a vessel filled with 
rising agonies, as the night darkened, and the train sped on. Beyond 
Cartmel was Chaos. 

She had suffered him to wait with her until the last. Cadogan 
had become breathless, tongue-haunted, a boy in a grappling romance, 
while the woman mellowed and sweetened. She raised the shade to 
glance out, as the train slackened for Cartmel. Outside was moonlight 
and hills. She arose. 

“Some time, perhaps, well meet again, Mr. Cadogan——” 

All the other passengers in the coach were berthed. The porter 
was forward opening the vestibule. . . . Her face wavered before 
his enchanted eyes. . . . It was not of his own volition at all. 
The kiss happened. It left him as one flung into space with a thrill 
of burning upon his lips. . . . She descended to the platform 
alone—into the arms of a huge, bearded stranger, who lifted her into a 
carriage and drove away. Cadogan was back in the dimly-lit smoking 
compartment. Varied snorings reached him from behind, until the 
train started and silenced all other sounds. . . . Hours afterwards, 
in the cool gray light, Cadogan was still sitting there. 

Two days later, he gave up the project which had brought him to 
the coast—that of a voyage to Japan and Beyond—and bought a return 
ticket to Cartmel, Idaho, the end of the world, in his sight, where east 
met west. He was going back vaguely “to be near” the woman, which 
is a fashion of ordinary males extraordinarily bewitched. On the 
third day following in the town Cadogan stepped up to the bearded man 
who had met the girl at the train. He asked for work on the ranch. 
It struck the younger man that the other looked at him for the fraction 
of a second with a sort of amused, startled expression. 

“ Why, yes,” said Cluny; “I’m short-handed. Everybody is up in 
this country this time of year. But you don’t look nor wear clothes like 
a man who has ridden herd much.” 

“T have n’t,” said Cadogan, “ but I can sit a horse.” Cadogan was 
thinking, as he answered, that the girl had got her wide gray eyes from 
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this huge Westerner. Cluny’s were harder, as a man’s eyes should be, 
a trifle deeper-set from the years, but straight and fine, fearless and 
penetrating—eyes that no one with a clean mind need falter before. 

They drove back to the ranch, behind a team of fast bay ponies. 
The road rolled down into a valley, lit with glorious afternoon light. 
There was a stir in Cadogan’s veins at the sight of the broad one-storied 
ranch-house in the distance; and yet he could not but feel the calm of 
the land. . . . She would not laugh at his coming. . . . The 
tumult that he had known for days subsided into a swinging tide of 
steady strength. He would win. He could wait—to win. 

Events broke differently than he had foreseen. Cadogan was in- 
stalled in the bunk-house with the men. This building was entirely 
apart in its social and domestic economy from the ranch-house itself. 
The boys took him genially. The herd-boss ordered supper for the 
new one, and showed him a bunk afterward. Cadogan smoked in the 
dark by the door and watched the ranch-house lights. In the morning 
he rode out to do his trick and learn the game. He saw her standing 
on the big veranda, two hundred yards away. For an instant he 
could n’t feel his horse beneath him. He caught himself and sat tight 
after that. . . . He was asleep one morning several days later 
when her voice aroused him. She had brought a big jar of marmalade 
for the men. The door was slightly ajar, and Cadogan glimpsed her 
face as she turned away. She was utterly unconscious of his nearness. 

It was a clean, fine life. The boys accepted him, which is the 
strongest word so far for the Easterner’s character. Cadogan lived to 
the core, and mellowed in the waiting, brooding upon the-time when 
he should meet her face to face alone. 

Afternoon, at the end of the first fortnight. Cadogan’s section of 
the herd was lying down in the lengthening shadow of a range of 
hills. The ranch-house was five miles away. Bender, the nearest 
herder, was possibly a mile distant. Miss Cluny appeared over the 
crest of the hills. He dismounted, dropped his bridle-rein and went 
to meet her. . . . She had seen him for the first time in the 
morning, she said. They talked for several moments. 

“ But why did you come this way?” she asked, meaning as a herder. 
“Tf I had known of your returning soon to Cartmel—you might have 
come to visit us.” 

“T went to ’Frisco—meant to go on to Japan, but I could n’t,” he 
said. “I was glad to come here—even as a herder.” 

She looked down at him from the saddle, the western glory in her 


eyes. 
“T must hurry back,” she said suddenly. “Bender was coming 
this way. . . . There is much so queer—I can’t quite understand. 


You have been very good to me, but——” 


a 
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“ Will you ride out here again? ” he asked. 

“ Yes—I think I shall.” 

The second day afterward. She came at the same time of day. 

“ . . . Would you have returned to Cartmel,” she asked falter- 
ingly, at length, “if I had not been so weak—that last minute in 
the sleeping-car? ” 

“Yes. I don’t think I could have gone to Japan—even without 
that.” 

Their ponies strolled away together, cropping the tender grass which 
rimmed the trail. Cadogan and the girl stood alone in the still beauty 
of the valley. 

“T hungered to know you even before we spoke,” he was saying. 
“Then in the diner, I thought we might be just right good friends for 
the journey. But the first hour changed that. I have been dangling 
ever since. You are something that means life to me to win—and 
pitiful nothingness if I lose. Don’t think I am flippant—that I go 
about the country saying these things here and there. It is not so. 
I have travelled much among men and women and cities, but I never 
felt before—as you make me feel. That last moment in the coach at 
Cartmel 

She turned away hastily, covering her lips. 

“ Tf I should live fifty years more,” he added, “and if I should win 
the victories of the Casar—only you could give me another moment like 
that.” 

Many minutes passed. The old Earth Mother of us all had no will 
to keep them apart. The voice that startled, sundered them, held, too, 
a tangible pain. 

“ Bessie! ” 

Her father was standing on the hill-top. His face was ashen but 
controlled ; his voice hard but not passionate. 

“ Bessie,” he added, descending, “ ride back slowly toward the house. 
I’ll overtake you presently—when I thresh out an affair with this 
young man.” 

She hesitated, staring into her father’s face with frightened, 
rebellious eyes. 

“Run along, little one,” he commanded. “It’s all right. This 
is n’t a murder case—at least, I don’t think it is.” 

She obeyed quickly now. Cadogan and Cluny stepped together. 
The latter looked long into the eyes of the younger man. 

“ This is the second time I have found my daughter in your arms,” 
he observed. “I’m rather absorbed in the subject.” 

“The second time,” Cadogan repeated. “There has been only a 
first and a second time——” 

“It’s a wise way to draw the shades—even in a Pullman coach.” 
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“Then you knew me—when I came back and struck you for a job?” 

“Exactly. Don’t you think it was square of me to give you a 
chance? ” 

“T do.” 

“T like to be square,” the elder man resumed. “ That’s why I’m 
going to tell you something now. In the first place, I don’t claim to be 
a wise father, but I do claim this—that Bessie Cluny is bred right on 
her mother’s side. She doesn’t throw herself into the arms of every 
young stranger. Now, you have a game and decent look to me. I’ve 
watched you a good deal in the last two weeks. No matter what I think; 
no matter what any old man thinks about his daughter taking on a 
stranger for a husband. That’s my girl’s business. She may have 
whom she likes, if I have to maim him to bring him in. About one 
thing only, Cadogan, I want to set you straight. I have the look of a 
rich man, have n’t I? I mean, with all this land and stock about.” 

Cadogan nodded wonderingly. 

“Tt’s all front,” Cluny declared. “What I mean is—Bessie Cluny, 
on the day of her marriage—gets not a single nickel.” 

Cadogan felt the gray eyes of the cattleman boring into his brain. 

“ Since you don’t know me, or anything about me,” he replied care- 
fully, “I can’t take offense, Mr. Cluny, because you mention money in 
the same sentence with my romance. In fact it is square of you, as you 
say. However, money does n’t signify—only in one way——” 

Cadogan halted and the elder man bent forward with a queer, intent 
expression. 

“Just this one way, Mr. Cluny,” Cadogan added. “If you need 
any money, I can give you some. The truth is, there are several hun- 
dred thousand dollars in my name, which my father was energetic 
enough to earn. He’s past using it now—God love him!” 

Cluny leaped forward with a roar. 

“Great!” he exclaimed. “It’s all I wanted to find out! God 
knows, I don’t want your money, but I do hate a man who marries a 
girl for her father’s money. I had to try you on the point. All this 
land and stock is front, but it has the goods behind, and Bessie Cluny 
gets all of it, if she likes—on the day before her marriage! Climb on 
your pony and we’ll ride back. Bessie will be waiting. . . . Cado- 
gan,” the father whispered, a little later, as they perceived the girl 
sitting in the saddle among the hill-shadows, “ they don’t raise them any 
finer these days.” 

“On which subject, sir, you can’t quarrel with me,” said Cadogan. 


Never marry a Fad. That were just as much of a lottery as to 
wed a fancy. 


WAYS OF THE HOUR 


A DEPARTMENT OF CURRENT COMMENT AND 
CRITICISM—SANE, STIMULATING, OPTIMISTIC 


THE WESTERN STORY 
lx say that the Western story, as it currently stalks, is passé or 


passing would thrust one into a heated argument wherein it 

might be charged, and perhaps truthfully, that the wish was 
father to the thought. But to say that the Western story will pass is 
perfectly safe. It will pass just as surely as the mythical heroes of the 
Iliad and the Odyssey have passed into the archives of an effete 
classicism. 

In truth, the Western story belongs properly to the realm of modern 
mythology, and, leaving out of consideration those who love fiction for 
fiction’s sake, including college students and Languid Lydias, it is the 
organ of a cult that worships at the shrine of the desert, the ranch, and 
the Western bagnio. 

Almost anything goes in a Western story. Take any old barren 
spot in the wilderness, cover it with a few rude structures consisting 
mostly of saloons and dance halls, and you have your setting. “ Ah,” 
cries the uncultured cultist, “how picturesque, how romantic, how 
naive!” It does not possess the tithe of the picturesqueness, of the 
romance, of the naiveté, of a half-block on the Bowery, even to the 
saloon item, but, then, people know more about the Bowery, and there- 
fore you cannot paint in impossible skies and impossible people and 
impossible dialect. 

Take a few perfectly commonplace individuals, put big hats on 
them, and fringed leather breeches, and a brace of revolvers, and red 
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bandana handkerchiefs about their necks. Then listen to the cultist rave 
with delight. 

Take a perfectly commonplace girl, call her Rose, paint her and 
powder her and lean her up against the bar with a glass of forty-rod in 
one hand and a cigarette in the other. Then have her “ pull a gun” on 
a well-dressed villain from the East. Again will the cultist rave incon- 
tinently. If you asked this self-same cultist to spend an evening with 
the same thing at a ten-twenty-thirty melodrama, he would turn up his 
nose in disgust and call you common. 

Take a perfectly cold-blooded murder, get the murderer drunk, put 
him on a wild cayuse, and send him howling and swearing through the 
camp, shooting everything in sight. Hear the sensitive souls cry, “ How 
delightful, how delicate, how picturesque!” 

Talk about nature fakers! Mercy on us! The poor old West has 
certainly got the worst of it. Any kind of plot, any kind of improbable 
situation, goes, provided it’s located somewhere west of the Missis- 
sippi. “Don’t give us sad endings,” say the editors. But some one 
sends in a Western story where every one and everything get “ shot up,” 
and none thinks of being sad about it. 

You can take a dime novel, bind it in buckram, print it on linen, 
and sell it for a dollar fifty, if you please, but it will be a dime novel 
still. O. JonEs 


A FRESH CALAMITY 


$ though we had not already enough worriment, dodging auto- 
A mobiles and taking orders from the cook, we are now told that a 
hundred and fifty years hence there will be no more children. 
Viewed from either pole of the situation, this is indeed a woeful 
prophecy. If you are a lover of children, it makes your blood run 
cold to realize that they are so soon to be added to the schedule of 
extinct animals, along with the dodo and the sabre-toothed tiger; 
while if you belong to the opposite class, it is equally distressing to 
know that this promised millennium is so far remote that you will not 
be here to enjoy the day when Angora cats and bull pups shall hold 
undisputed place as household pets. 

However, ’t is useless to bewail the oracle of statistics. A learned 
college professor has computed the rate at which human births are 
declining, and when he announces that they will come to an end during 
the next century and a half we have no alternative but to accept his 
dictum. It is not a guess; it is a mathematical certainty. To be sure, 
he might have kept this dismal prediction to himself, but ’t is one of 
the moral duties of a statistician to temper the present joys of life with 
melancholy auguries. The horrors of the future are calculated with the 
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same precision as eclipses of the moon. Every twelfth marriage results 
in a divorce; and yours may be the twelfth. Once a week, with clock- 
like regularity, some one is murdered in New York, and every ten hours 
somebody is attacked, every forty-eight minutes a building catches fire, 
every seven minutes there is a funeral, and every three minutes some- 
body is arrested; so that if you can remain in New York for a month 
without getting into trouble you are to be congratulated. But even in 
your own village home you are not out of danger: Every two minutes 
somebody in the United States is killed by tuberculosis; and if that 
fails to daunt you, then you must know that every minute of the day 
four and a half persons are tagged by the undertaker; and if you are 
not one of the four you may be the half. 

No prophet who conjures with statistics has ever yet predicted any- 
thing pleasant. “Tis just as well, perhaps, that this is so; for, as 
Father Gregory once remarked, “ Peradventure this world here is made 
troublesome unto us, lest we be delighted by the way and forget whither 
we are going.” At all events, we may not plan ahead for a picnic 
without remembering that the day is coming when there will be no 
water on the earth, and our Yule-tide levity is checked by the knowledge 
that a hundred years from now there will be no more Christmas trees ; 
also, no more coal. Indeed, whichever way we turn, the future is black 
with calamity. There will be no more lumber, no more fuel, no more 
teeth, and now, latest on the list, no more children. And if our de- 
scendants manage to survive these subtractions it will be merely to look 
forward to the time when a slowly cooling sun will put the ice-man 
and all his cousins out of business. 

Albeit, let us not despair. “Sufficient unto the day is the evil 
thereof.” And, moreover, *t is cheering to remember that it is easier 
to be a prophet than to tell the truth. When Daniel Webster declared 
that the territory west of the Mississippi would never be aught but a 
graveyard for adventurers, he believed what he said, but the unseen 
railroad of the future made a mockery of his forecast. A century ago 
Thomas Malthus set the race atremble at his undeniable demonstration 
that the world’s population was increasing at a more rapid rate than 
the means of sustenance, and that it was but a matter of a few genera- 
tions ere the earth would be over-populated and we would be eating 
one another to ward off starvation. Yet, lo! here are we to-day 
bewailing now a future quite inverted. 

Let tus, therefore, give the college professor his due as a smart man 
and a good statistician, but let him not disturb our peace of mind with 
computations calculated to rob us of our children. Providence has not 
yet seen fit to give to him or any other mortal a knowledge of the 
factors by which the morrow is determined. 

CLIFFORD Howarp. 
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OPEN-FACED DIPLOMACY 


WRITER in one of the papers (not avowedly a funny paper) in 
discussing matters in the Far East (Far East has such a mys- 
terious, uncanny sound, has n’t it?) says that our policy toward 

Japan should be “a diplomacy of perfect openness and sincerity ” ; 
that is to say, we should lie by telling the truth, for there is no such 
thing as a diplomacy of perfect openness and sincerity. 

Diplomacy is a faculty brought into play when one man or nation 
wants to get something or keep something from another man or nation. 
According to its methods of procedure, it is of two kinds: one kind 
proceeds by bluff, bluster, and bludgeons, the other by salve, sycophancy, 
syrup, and sneakers. In both cases, the concoction contains criminal 
aggression, insatiate covetousness, civilized subjugation, etc., but the 
label on the bottle spells benevolent assimilation and humanitarianism 
and various other haloed ingredients of a moral, religious, or senti- 
mental nature. 

The open-faced type of diplomacy, or, for that matter, of anything 
else, is rarely seen nowadays outside of penal institutions where the 
keepers have their say without ceremony or reserve. And it might be 
said in conclusion that our policy toward Japan should be a diplomacy 


that would make us stay at home and mind our own business. 
CoLtom 


ApvicE may be too expensive a gift even for Plutocrats. 


Tex not all you hear, but hear all you tell. 
Tutnx aloud to none save thine other self. 


To a spinster, naught is so discouraging as to be told there are no 
marriages in Heaven. . 


To laugh and cry, we use the same set of muscles. It all depends 
upon who pulls the string. 


For the language of the still, small voice most of us require an 
interpreter. 


Memory is a high Heaven or a fathomless Hell. 


Youru, indignation, and hope are the first steps on the ladder of 
fame. 
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Sprinc, O Sprine! 

Up to the present time, it has been the poet’s peculiar privilege 
to sing of the Spring, as if no one else had any right to say any- 
thing about it. The poet has expressed his thoughts horticul- 
turally and emotionally, and, in fact, with all the reckless abandon 
of one who assumes that he has the whole field to himself. 

Others, however, have their rights in the premises, and should 
regard it as a sacred duty to tell what they know about the Spring 
from their own standpoint. 

Personally, I have long been convinced that the Spring is not 
what it has been sung up to be. It usually begins with a cold in 
the head, which gradually gets down into the chest, and is followed 
by chills and fever. It is also the period when the Christmas bills 
have to be paid, and when the railroads issue new time-tables, which 
offer alluring prospects, but no free passes. 

One of the principal trade-marks of Spring is a lamb bounding 
over the lea. I have never owned a lea myself, but if I could afford 
one I should do something else with it besides having a lamb bound 
over it, just to please a few sentimentalists. I should put a mort- 
gage on it, at least, or have roaming over it a few able and 
ambitious hens, and a cold storage plant, on the side, so that next 
winter, when my neighbor’s invalid wife has to have fresh eggs, I 
could dip down into the sawdust and supply her crying needs. 

As for the lamb, instead of letting him bound to please himself, 
I would keep him bound over until next winter to keep the peace, 
when I would sell him for what he is now, thus, so to speak, taking 
Time by the back-lock. 

As for what the poets have said about the Spring, most of 
them have lied about it shamelessly. In the Spring, for example, 
the young man’s fancy does not necessarily turn to love. If it did 
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it probably would n’t have anything desirable to turn to, as most 
of the young women have either gone to Europe, or are busy pack- 
ing up for the summer season. As a matter of fact, if the young 
man has a fancy at all, which in these days is extremely improbable, 
he is busy with it in some pool-room, or is trying to get a line 
on the baseball averages. 

The Spring is a season when you wear your winter flannels 
until you are parboiled, and then, having removed them, freeze to 
death in the few days after. It is a season when, instead of having 
a fancy that lightly turns to love, you are so weary that you 
cannot drag one foot after the other without a feeling of regret. 
It is a season when your spine resembles a wet rag, and about the 
only craving you have is one for patent medicines. : 

It is true that in the Spring the buds burst and all Nature 
begins to smile. But this only aggravates your own complaint. 
For if you have a renaissance concealed about your person, this 
only makes you the more uncomfortable. 

This climate and this age is no place to get rid of a renaissance. 
For this purpose, we need to go back to the days of Theocritus. 

Spring has only one joy. It is the season when a man can 
buy a new suit and display it to his friends and neighbors. His 
fall suit is rapidly covered up by an overcoat, and no one knows 
the difference. 

But to issue forth some bright Spring morning, clad in brilliant 
colors, gives one that spick-and-span feeling that is almost worth 
all the trouble one has had to bring Spring on. It is true that 
about an hour later, when you are caught in the rain, you don’t 
feel quite so good about it. But no joy is wholly unalloyed. If 


it were, doubtless we would also soon tire of it. 
Thomas L. Masson 


Money THE Lapy 
Checkers: “ Years ago I had money to burn and I burnt it!” 


Neckers: How? ” 
Checkers: “ On an old flame of mine!” 


Charles C. Mullin 


Tue Birp’s Trrn 
“The early bird catches the worm.” “ Even the worm will 


turn.” “One good turn deserves another.” I ask you now in all 
seriousness, my hearers, if it is not now up to the bird? 


R. T. H. 
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‘Kerr 17s Promise 
Chaffer: “ Since I’ve had my auto I’ve paid over a thousand 
dollars in fines.” 


Scawcher: “ Well, did n’t the agent tell you it was a fine car? ” 
L. B. Coley 


Wuen Covrace FaILep 

“* Duke,” asked the heiress eagerly, “ did you see father? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Well? ” 

“We talked about the weather.” 

“What? Lose your nerve again? Why don’t you brace up 
and talk like a man—a subject of a king on whose domain the 
sun never sets!” 

“Can’t,” moaned the duke. “ All the time I was in your 
father’s office he kept grinning at a big painting.” 

* What painting? ” 

“ The battle of Bunker Hill.” Garrett Geerlings . 


A SEASONABLE SERMON 
By W. J. Lampton 


I do not go to church as much 
As I should go, perhaps, 

To keep myself in closer touch 
With homiletic scraps. 

My wife goes; that ’s enough for me, 
For we are one, and so 

Her going is my going, see? 
Why should I need to go? 

She thinks our pastor ’s just about 
The salt of earth, and she 

Attempts to rid my mind of doubt, 
But he’s too slow for me. 

I think he’s stupid; he can’t preach 
A little bit: at least, 

Not in the style I like a speech 
From orator or priest. 

But during Lent I thought I’d go 
One Sunday just to be 

In fashion, and to let him know 
I had some piety. 
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He asked me after service, when 
He met me at the door, 
If I had thought his sermon then 
Was better than before. 
I shook my head. “ It sounded well,” 
I said, * but made no hit 
With me because, if I must tell, 
There was no meat in it.” 
“ My, my!” he laughed, without a trace 
Of mortified conceit, 
“A Lenten sermon ’s not the place, 
' Dear friend, to look for meat.” 


L’ENVOI 
Alas for the rarity 
Of Christian charity— 
Where is it at, 
When so directedly 
A man unexpectedly 
Bangs you like that? 


ConsvGaL RESTRAINT 

The doctors were holding a convention, and in the evening 
attended a theatre to witness the performance of a comic opera. 
In the second act the girls, in brilliant, gauzy attire, were posed 
upon an arch through which the King of Kopunk was to make 
his triumphal entry. 

There was a creak, then the arch went down with a crash, and 
- a rapidly descending curtain showed the girls scattered about the 
stage in abandonment. 

“If there are any physicians in the house,” said the frightened 
stage manager, “ will they please come forward? Some of the 
company are slightly injured.” 

Only two men responded. 

Indignation was quickly appeased, however, when the public 
learned that one of the doctors who went forward was a bachelor 
and the other was the only physician in the house unaccompanied 
by his wife. Garrett Geerlings 


It ’s useless to try to drown your troubles in the cup. Troubles. 


are expert swimmers ! Reginald Rochester 
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Coats TO NEWCASTLE 

More absurd blunders are made by inexperienced cooks than 
by any other class of workers ; perhaps this field offers larger scope 
than any other for ridiculous blunders, and not all of these mis- 
takes are made by women. 

The Bennett boys enjoyed camping. Their people were glad 
to have them outdoors, but were sadly puzzled to know how three 
boys managed to eat such amazing quantities of butter—much 
more, indeed, than the entire Bennett family consumed at home. 
At the first opportunity puzzled Mrs. Bennett inquired into the 
matter. 

Boys,” asked she, “how in the world did you manage to 
use six pounds of butter on only four loaves of bread? ” 

“It’s the cooking,” explained Frank. “It takes such a heap 
of butter to fry the bacon.” Carroll W. Rankin 


A MODERNIZATION 
By Ellis O. Jones 


There was a man in Washington, 
Unless the legend lies, 

Who got into an awful scrap 
And lost ’most all his spies. 


And when he found his spies were gone, 
With all his might and main, 

He got into another. scrap 
To get them back again. 


Tue Senator’s Ticket 

A newly elected Senator from the West was on his way to 
Washington. He was thinking great things, when the conductor 
came into the car with his characteristic “ Have your tickets ready.” 
The Senator began to fumble in one pocket, then another. When 
the conductor came to him he was still looking for the ticket. 

“Did you have it when you got on?” inquired the conductor, 
somewhat impatiently. 

“Of course I did. This is n’t my first trip.” 

“ Then you could n’t have lost it.” 

** Could n’t have lost it? ” replied the irate politician. “ H—1, 
I lost a bass drum once.” A, A. Thomas 
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Teacuinc NotTHING 
Dr. Howe, president of Case School, Cleveland, never fails to 


express his vexation when he has a student call the zero of mathe- 
matics nothing. One of the students, Morgenthaler by name, would 
almost invariably read an equation like this, x + y = 0, as follows: 
“X plus y equals nothing.” One day Dr. Howe lost his long- 
enduring patience. “See here, Morgenthaler, let me show you 
the difference between zero and nothing.” 

With this, Dr. Howe wrote a big 0 on the blackboard. “ This,” 
he said, “is zero.” Then, erasing the 0, he added: “ And this is 
nothing.” A, A. Thomas 


THE TRUTHFUL BARD 
By J. J. O'Connell 
The poet now gets in his roundelay 
On spring; there is no power to make him hush. 
_ He pipes of flowers in a jocund way, 
The while the streets outside are full of slush. 


Tue Generous 


A Boston lawyer tells this story on another lawyer named! 
Ames, who was retained as counsel for a man who stepped in a 
hole in the street and broke his leg. Suit was brought against the 
city in the sum of one thousand dollars, and Ames won the case.. 
The city appealed to the supreme court, but here also the verdict 
was in favor of Ames’s client. 

After settling up the claim, Ames handed his client a silver 
dollar. 

“ What is this for?” asked the man. 

“That is what is left after taking out my fee, the cost of 
appeal, and other expenses.” 

The man regarded the dollar a moment, then looked at Ames. 


** What is the matter with this? ” he asked. “ Is it bad? ” 
Lewis A. Wentworth 


Lirtte Barsara’s CompLaAInt 


Four-year-old Barbara went to church with her two sisters and 
came home crying. 

“ What is the matter, dear? ” inquired her mother. 

“He preached a whole s-sermon—about—M-Mary and 
Martha,” sobbed Barbara, “ and—never said—a—w-word about 


me.” Neva Hudson 
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“How beautiful! 
She Used 
PEARS SOAP” 


From Generation To 
Generation Womans 
Greatest Beautifier 


Has Been And Is 


Pears’ 


OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST, 
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Not THE SAME 
“ Excuse me,” he said as he entered the Public Library at 


Pegantic, “ but do you have any Social Registers here? ” 

* No, we hain’t,” said the Librarian, with considerable hauteur. 
* This here buildin’ is het up by steam, and we hain’t got nothin’ 
but radiators, and we don’t allow no settin’ around with your feet 
onto them neither. The nearest thing we got to a social registry 
in this town is the Post Office stove.” John Kendrick Bangs 


MARY’S ANIMAL SHOW 
By Thomas E. Orr 
Mary had a little lamb— 
*Twas Persian—on her coat; 
She also had a mink or two 
About her dainty throat; 
_ A bird-of-paradise, a tern, 
And ermine made the hat 
That perched at jaunty angle 
On her coiffure, largely “ rat.” 
Her tiny boots were sable topped, 
Her gloves were muskrat, too, 
Her muff had heads and tails of half 
The “ critters ” in the Zoo, 
And when she walked abroad, I ween, 
She feared no wintry wind; 
At keeping warm, *twas plain to see, 
She had all Nature “ skinned.” 
ANTICIPATION AND REALIZATION 
Freddie: “ Hooray, sis, what d’ you think? Pa’s going to buy 
an automobile and I’m going to sit in the front seat.” 
Sis: “So am I.” 
Freddie: “ No, you won’t. That front seat is for pa and me 
only—see? ” 
Sis: “You’ve got nothing to say about this automobile. 
ain’t your’n.” 
Freddie: “It’s more mine than your’n, and you'll just have 
to get in the back seat or stay home.” 
Sis: “ I won’t get in the back seat and I won’t stay home.” 
Freddie (pushing her away): “ See here, now: you just keep 
out of this automobile.” A, A. Thomas 
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The more substantial 
dishes appease your 
hunger, the lighter ones 
add variety, but there 
is still lacking that final, 
inexpressible touch of 


satisfaction if Nabisco 


Sugar Wafers are 
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They harmonize _per- 
fectly with any dessert 
or beverage. 


In ten cent tins 
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Her “ Merry Wipow ” 
Hubby: “ What! You paid fifty dollars for that Easter hat. 
It ’s monstrous—it ’s a sin!” 
Wife (sweetly): “ No matter; the sin will be on my own head!” 
Reginald Rochester 
Witur Ossects 
Among the Western representatives in Congress is one whose 
lack of personal comeliness is the basis of personal banter from 
his facetiously inclined colleagues. 
“Why, Willie,” said one of them to the four-year-old son of 
the Congressman, “ how much you resemble your father!” 
“Yes, sir,” responded Willie, with an air of resignation. 
“ Everybody says that, but I don’t think I deserve it.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 


Was n’t Ir AwruL? 

The serious girl and the frivolous young man were discussing 
the insolence of salespeople, and the serious girl had expressed her 
opinion in severe terms. “ You ’re right,” said the frivolous young 
man. “ Let me tell you about my aunt. She ’s a maiden lady, and 
likes to get herself up in a somewhat giddy way. To tell the 
truth, she’s rather an antique. The other day she went into a 
drug-store. ‘Have you any powder you can recommend for the 
face?’ she asked. 

“* Whose face?’ demanded the clerk. 

“* Mine,’ said my aunt. 

“* You don’t want powder,’ said the clerk. ‘What you want 


is dynamite.’ ” 


“ Wasn’t it awful!” exclaimed the serious girl. 

“Tt was,” agreed the frivolous young man, disappointed in not 
getting a rise. “ But it was n’t a marker to what happened to her 
at the butcher’s. My aunt, in common with most maiden ladies, 
has a pet cat. One day she went to the butcher shop and said: 
‘Have you any cat meat?’ 

“The butcher said he had. 

*** Give me five cents’ worth, please,’ said my aunt. 

** Yes, ma’am,’ said the butcher. ‘ Will you take it with you 
or eat it here?’ ” 

“ Was n’t it awful!” reiterated the serious girl. “I should 


have slapped his face. So there!” 
8. 8. Stinson 


The Most Delicious of 
all Breakfast Foods 


At all grocers. Also at all hotels and restaurants and 
on all dining cars in individual packages. Ask for it 
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HER EASTER HAT 
By J. J. O'Connell 
He smiles to see her don it, 
And he is happy still; 
For though he’s seen the bonnet, 
He has n’t seen the bill. 


Tue Boy’s 

A little boy in Trenton, who has but recently mastered his 
Catechism, confessed his disappointment therein in the following 
terms: 

** Say, dad, I obey the fifth commandment and honor my father 
and mother, yet my days are not a bit longer in the land, for I’m 


put to bed every night at seven o’clock just the same.” 
Fenimore Martin 


CoMPaRATIVELY YOUTHFUL 

During his term in the Roosevelt cabinet, Secretary Straus, of 
the Department of Commerce and Labor, accompanied the mem- 
bers of the Lighthouse Board on a tour of inspection. They 
visited one of the lighthouses on the New England coast, the 
keeper of which, a grizzled old veteran of the seas, made light 
work of the toilsome ascent of the stairways leading to the huge 
reflector. One of the party commented upon his sprightliness, 
whereupon their host and conductor, whose vanity evidently had 
been pleasantly touched, invited estimates as to his age. 

“ You ’re sixty,” said Mr. Straus. 

“ Eighty-four last June,” was the proud response. 

“TI never would have believed it,’ replied Mr. Straus; “ but 
now, since you have permitted us to guess your age, perhaps you 
could tell me mine? ” 

The old fellowed regarded the secretary for a moment. 

“Well,” he decided finally, after a searching scrutiny, “ ye 
ain’t much older ’n I be.” Ned Barney 


Her Moruer Wir 

A Kentucky girl whose father was an undertaker was sent to a 
fashionable New York boarding-school for a finishing term. One 
day one of the girls asked her what business her father was in, and, 
fearing she would lose caste if she told the truth, she carelessly 
answered, “ Oh, my father’s a Southern planter.” 


H. G. G. 
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KNOWN THE WORLD OVER 
HE Gillette Company begs to announce the 
construction of a hundred-thousand dollar 


addition to its present million - dollar factory in 
Boston — the fourth enlargement of facilities in 


four years. 


The present factory contains about four acres of floor-space and employs seventeen 
hundred people. The new addition is to increase the blade equipment, which has been 
greatly taxed during the past three months. 

Foreign demand has become so great that Gittetre factories have been established 
in Canada, England, France, and Germany. 

The Gitterte is literally known the world over. It is in use and on sale in every 
country on the globe. Wherever you go you can buy Gitterre blades. 

The Gittetre has been granted basic patents by twenty-two foreign Governments 
and is protected by over a hundred Registrations of Trade-Mark. 

The Gittette is one of the world’s greatest inventions. It enables a man to shave 
himself in from two to five minutes—a clean, satisfying shave, no matter how rough the 
beard or tender the skin. It can be adjusted for a light or a close shave, and best of all 
it requires no stropping—no honing. Standard set, $5.00. On sale everywhere. 


Canadian Office GILLETTE SALES CO. - New York, Times Bldg. 
63 St. Alexander St., Montreal 571 Kimball Building, Boston Chicago, Stock Exchange Bldg. 


London O, Factories: Boston, Montreal, London, Berlin, Paris 
17 Ez. C. 
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A Crass War 

“It’s just like this,” said the Red Corpuscle: “ you fellows 
have too much freedom. You have become arrogant, overbearing, 
and insufferable. That is what makes the organism so pale and 
wan and so liable to disease.” 

“ Fudge!” replied the White Corpuscle. “That ’s just what 
we were thinking of you. You are not carrying your share of the 
load. While we are working hard on our daily and nightly rounds, 
you are loafing. As a consequence, the organism is anemic.” 

‘Here, what ’s the matter with you fellows?” demanded the 
Heart, who was beating wildly in his excitement. “If you don’t 


stop quarrelling and get busy, I ’Il stop altogether.” 
Ellis O. Jones 


A VERSE TO SPRING 
By Warwick James Price 
Averse to spring? Prefer the snow 
To winds that bid the violets blow? 
The very soul within us cries: 
“Give us, if need be, dripping skies, 
But no more 6° to 8° below!” 


Jack Frost is dead. Dan Cupid, though, 
Rules, and his sceptre is a bow. 
He is not (bless his bandaged eyes!) 
Averse to spring. 


Then, too, as seasons come and go, 
True poets give them greeting. So 
With silent prayers to One-Who-Buys, 
This very rondeau forthwith hies 
To “ Messrs. Editors and Co.”— 
“A Verse to Spring.” 


Tue CueerFrut 

“Tt is really a pleasure, ma’am, to observe how readily your 
little boy runs your errands!” p 

“Oh, he’s the boy that lives next door. I get him to do my 
errands because my own boy won’t!” 

“ Ah! What is your boy doing now? ” 

“There he is, rushing on an errand for the lady next door!” 

Charles Mullin 
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THE ROOT O 


To each and every inquiring mind 
we recommend an actual investigation 
—in simpler phrase —Try it — 

And so_we say to one and ll 


SAPOLIO 


You will be satisfied. 
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INEVITABLY 
By Charles Houston Goudiss 
The farmers may talk of bluebirds, 
Of zephyrs the poet may sing; - 
But a tack upright 
On the floor at night 
Is the sign of an early spring. 


On THE Roap 

As he walked along the country lane and sniffed in the keen 
air of the early morning, the wandering Hobo felt within him the 
stirrings of an appetite that would not be appeased by anything 
short of real food, and a good deal of it at that. Devouring 
scenery and drinking in the salubrious morning air were all well 
enough in their way, but it was upon more substantial things that 
his hunger was now set. So, perceiving a farm-house with a smok- 
ing chimney not far along the highway, he approached it and 
rapped briskly on the kitchen door. 

The door opened immediately, and a huge, red-visaged, flaming- 
haired virago confronted him just as he was about to make a 
pleasant remark on the subject of the early bird. 

“ Well,” she said, “ what is it?” 

“IT don’t know, ma’am,” said he, beginning his retreat ; “ but it 
looks like a cross between a Sunday Supplement and a war-cloud.” 

* What are you looking for?” she demanded, seizing a mop 
that stood just inside the door. “ Trouble? ” 

“No, madam,” said the Tramp, hurrying a little until he was 
safely on the other side of the fence; “I’m lookin’ for a way out. 
If I’d been lookin’ for trouble I’d ha’ stayed inside there where 
you are.” 


And he made blithely up the road. 
John Kendrick Bangs 


Is rr True, Grris? 
“Say, pa, what’s a sheath skirt?” 
“ That ’s the kind that has to be put on with a shoe-horn.” 
; Ellis 0. Jones 


Heartnc From Our ANCESTORS 


First Ape: “Some of those college professors claim that man 


sprang from the ape! 
Second Ape: “ Fierce, is n’t it?” Charles C. Mullin 
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BORATED TALCUM 


TOILET 


4 


? 
BABY’S BEST FRIEND 
and Mamma’s greatest comfort.. Mennen’s relieves and prevents Chapped Hands and Chafing. For 
your protection the genuine is put up in non-refillable boxes—the “Box that Lox,” with Mennen’s face 
ontop. Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30, 1906, Serial No. 1542. Sold everywhere or 
by mail 25 cents—Sample free. 
Try Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum Toilet Powder—It has the scent of Fresh-cut Parma Violets—Sample Free. 


GERHARD MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 


Mennen’s Sen Yang Toilet Powder, Oriental odor. No samples. a 
Mennen’s Borated Skin Soap (blue wrapper), specially prepared for the nursery. No samples. a 
Son: free. for 2 cent stamp to pay postage, one set of Mennen’s Bridge Whist Tallies, enough for six tables, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPrINcoTtT’s. 
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My Frienps! 

Old Dr. Rudge possessed a fund of common sense and dry 
humor as valuable as his medical knowledge. One frosty morning 
he met a business friend who innocently remarked: 

** Doctor, when you have a bad cold what do you do? ” 

“Why, I blow my nose and cough.” Reed Moyer 


AxBaTING A NUISANCE 

The Langworths lived in a corner house so easily accessible 
from the street that they were constantly annoyed by persons 
ringing to ask where other possible inhabitants of that block were 
to be found. Finally, goaded to desperation by these interruptions, 
the family boy attempted to put a stop to the nuisance. 

“TI guess,” said he complacently, “there won’t be any more 
folks asking if the Browns, the Biddles, or the Hansons live in 
this house. I’ve fixed ’em.” 

“What have you done? ” queried Mrs. Langworth. 

“ Hung out a sign.” 

“ And what did you print on it, laddie? ” 

* Just five words,” replied Harold proudly: “ ‘* Nobody lives 
here but us.’ ” Carroll Watson Rankin 


INFALLIBLE SIGNS 
By Karl von Kraft 


When whispering zephyrs freeze the flowers 

And blizzards melt in tepid showers, 

When college boys roll up their sleeves 

While icicles adorn the eaves, 

When waistcoats all the sporty spurn 

And elder folk to wood fires turn— 

Then hark the umpire’s drowsy hum, 

The perspi-shivery Spring has come— 
Some. 

At THE Boox-Suop 

* T want a copy of ‘ Who’s Who in Indiana,’ ” he said as the 
genial salesman inquired as to his wants. 

“Sorry,” said the salesman, with a sweet smile, “ but we ’re 
just out of ‘Who’s Hoosier’ literature. We have last year’s 
telephone-book, if that will help you. Out here we’re all mostly 
alike.” John Kendrick Bangs 
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THE STANDARD PAPER FOR BUSINESS STATIONERY—""LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


The appeal to refinement is just as valid 
as the appeal to reason. Any manufacturer 
would soon put himself oyt of business by 
neglecting the consideration of style and finish. 


OLD BOND 


is a business stationery which meets every 
practical requirement and fills every artistic 
desire. It is as permanent as paper can be 
made. It is as elegant as any business paper 


Let us give you the OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND Book of 
Specimens. It contains suggestive specimens of letterheads 
and other business forms, printed, lithographed and engraved 
on the white and fourteen colors of OLD HAMPSHIRE BOND. 


Hampshire Paper Company 
Only paper makers in the world making bond paper exclusively 


South Hadley Falls, Massachusetts 


MADE “*A LITTLE BETTER THAN SEEMS NECESSARY”—**LOOK FOR THE WATER-MARK” 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lipprrncort's. 
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WIL.’ 

A certain newly-elected Western Congressman met a society 
bud of Washington at his first reception. 

“Do you like Balzac? ” she queried. 

“ Wal, I never played it,” drawled the Westerner. “ But I’m 


willin’ to take a hand.” 
Reed Moyer 


He Was Mucn Hep 

They stood on a downtown corner, their arms twined affec- 
tionately around each other’s shoulders, while they continued to 
argue, amiably but firmly. The subject of their discussion was 
evidently one of the gravest importance. 

“I’ve got it,” the unsteadier of the two cried suddenly, look- 
ing triumphantly at the other. “I can’t be Tomlinson. Donsh 
*member that man ashked me how Mrs. Johnson was? ” 

His friend was unconvinced. “That donsh mean anything. 
Donsh he know we live nexsh door each other? ’Sides, I know that 
man who slapped me on the back called me Johnson;” and then 
they gazed bewildered into each other’s eyes. 

“ We ’ll have to ashk somebody,” suggested one finally. 

“All ri’; only donsh ashk rude, ord’n’ry people; wait until a 
zhentleman comes along and shee what he has to shay.” 

So they propped themselves firmly against a lamp-post and 
waited. 

Presently a fairly well dressed man approached, and one of 
them detained him with an uncertain hand on his coat-sleeve. 

“* Shay, ol’ man,” he said, “ m’ frien’ an’ I wansh you to shettle a 
little dishpute for ush. One of ush is Johnson and one of ush is 
Tomlinson, but, in some mosh un’countable way, we ’ve forgotten 
whish is whish. You shee, he thinks he’s me and I think I’m him. 
Now, whash you think *bout it? ” 

The new-comer looked at them gravely for a moment, and then 
said pleasantly : 


“ Whash the names of the other two zhentlemen with you? ” 
Beth Thorndyke Loring 


STILL aT THE Bank 
Mrs. Banker: “ John, do you know anything about the balance 


of power? ” 


Banker: “ No, I don’t. Who is Power? ” 


C. A. Bolton 
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A Book of Valuable Ideas 
FREE for Beautifying the Home 


W* will send you free of charge 
_ our book, “The Proper Treat- 

ment for Floors, Woodwork, 
and Furniture,” two sample bottles of 
Johnson’s Wood Dye, and a sample of 
#7 Johnson’s Prepared Wax. | 
This text-book of 50 pages is very 
attractive — 80 illustrations — 44 of them in 


color. 
The results of our extensive experiments are 


iven therein. 
There is absolutely no similarity between 


Johnson’s Wood Dye 


and the ordinary stain. Water stains oe pn it 
spirit “stains” raise the grain of the wood. Oil “stains of ail woods in the 
do not sink below the surface of the wood or bring Qe pinnin F 
out the beauty of the grain. Varnish “stains” are 43:72 27r4.0%4., 


No. 140 Manilla Oak 


not stains at all. They are merely surface coatings %% #0 #o Gren 
No. 129 Dark 


which produce a cheap, shiny, painty finish. Johnson’s No. 130 Weathered Oak 
No. 132 Green Weathered Oak 


Wood Dye is adye. It penetrates the wood, does Green 


No. 122 Forest Green 
No. 172 Flemish Oak 


not raise the grain, retains the high lights, and brings 2:7 frown Flemish Oab 
out the beauty of the wood. 


Johnson’s Prepared Wax 


will not scratch or mar. It should be applied with a cloth; dries instantly 
—rubbing with a dry cloth gives a velvety protecting finish of great , Na 
beauty. It can be used successfully over all finishes. 3 Ac 
We want you to try Johnson’s Wood Dye and Prepared Wax OR, 
at our expense. Fill out the attached coupon, being careful to ° capa ’ 
specify the shades of dye wanted. We will mail you promptly OSS a, 
the booklet and samples. Do not pass this page until you eee: i 
. 


S. G. Johnson & Son 
Racine, Wis. OL 
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GOOD MANAGEMENT 
By Ivy Kellerman 


How sensitive my brother seems! 
No longer can I doubt it; 
We played with butcher-knives, and now 
He’s all cut up about it. 
The self-same day we saw a dog 
That took my brother’s eye, 
And with his other one he then 
Began at once to cry. 


A German band came down the street. 
I said, “ Prick up your ears,” 
And did it for him with a pin,— 
He shed abundant tears. 
I’ve taken care of him at last 
(The druggist told me how): 
I put him into alcohol; 
He’s in good spirits now. 


Wuere THE WENT 

A retired bachelor, living in the college section of Princeton, 
finding that he needed a freshly laundered shirt to wear to an 
approaching banquet, despatched his man with a soiled garment, 
telling him to leave it at the first laundry he came to. 

The servant was a new one, and an Irishman. Consequently, 
when he returned it occurred to his master to ask him if he would 
know the place at which he had left the shirt when it came time to 
go for it. 

“ Yis,” rejoined Patrick; “ ’tis only a few stheps up th’ street, 

“ But there are no laundries in this vicinity!” declared his 
master in surprise. 

“ Beg pardon, sor, but Oi threw th’ shirt into a house only four 
doors up, sor. It had a sign over th’ door wid funny letters which 
Oi knew to be a Chinese laundry.” 

“Four doors up the street!” exclaimed his master, suddenly 
enlightened. “ Why, Patrick, you’ve thrown my shirt in at the 
door of the Theta Phi chapter house!” 


sor 


Charles C. Mullin 
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PAPE'S 


22 GRAIN TRIANGULES OF 


FOR INDIGESTION 


Eat your favorite 
food without fear 


Gr Tiengue Relieves Indigestion, Dyspepsia and all 


contains 
distress from an out-of-order stomach 


Calcium Carbon Precip. 


cos Large 50c cases — any drug store 


Oil Canada Snake Root. Pare, THompson & Pape, Cincinnati, O., U.S. A. and Windsor, Ont., Canada 


Chambers’ 4 N EW Encyclopaedia 


is a treasure-house of the World’s Histo Biography, Science, Discovery, Philos 
Religion, and a com World’s Atlas with Star- Maps and Over Arti 


Illustrations, Colored Plates and Maps. 
MODERN, CONCISE, PRACTICAL, AND TRUSTWORTHY. 


Pages, and Bindings, all FREE! together with our Special Offer. = 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 
Encyclopedia Dept. 6 WASHINGTON SQUARE Philadelphia, Pa, 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LiPpincort’s. 
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Just Time 

A German shoemaker left the gas turned on in his shop one 
night, and upon arriving in the morning struck a match to light 
it. There was a terrific explosion, and the shoemaker was blown 
out through the door almost to the middle of the street. 

A passer-by rushed to his assistance, and after helping him to 
arise, inquired if he was injured. 

The little German gazed in at his place of business, which was 
now burning quite briskly, and said: 


“No, I aindt hurt. But I got out shust in time. Eh?” 
Frank O’Day 


Wovtp He? 

At a trustees’ examination of the pupils of a public school in 
a New England town, the queries put were met so satisfactorily 
that the principal speaker finally announced himself highly pleased 
and that he would be glad to answer any question that the pupils 
might in turn put to him. 

After much reflection one little chap arose and made known his 
desire to put a question. Permission being granted, he dazed the 
trustee with this one: : 

“If you, sir, was in a soft mud-heap ’way up to your neck an’ 


I was to heave a brick at your head, would you duck? ” 
Edwin Tarrisse 


BOTH OUT OF BUSINESS 
By J. J. O'Connell 
Dan Cupid drew his tiny bow 
And aimed his fatal dart; 
Now they are brothers in their woe— 
She had a marble heart. 


Way? 

Two young matrons met down-town the other day, when one, 
remembering that the last time she had seen her friend was on the 
occasion of a shopping expedition, asked: 

“By the way, Marie, what did your husband think of that 
three hundred dollar Directoire gown you had sent home that day? 
I was quite sure he would be crazy about it.” 

** Well,” responded the other matron, “in a way you were 
Tom really did rave about it.” Howard Morse 


right. 
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A Series of Ten Cruises, 
leaving HAMBURG 

during June, July, August and September, 

by magnificent twin-screw steamers, i 

adapted for cruising, on which 

Every comfort has been considered. 


Every practical safety appliance has been 
installed. 
Every feature conducive to the complete enjoyment 
of a perfect trip has been provided. 
The cruises vary in duration from 14 to 25 days, and cost from $62.50 upward. 
Excellent connections from America by our splendid trans-atlantic service. 
Let us send you our new book, ““A Summer Holiday at the Top of the World,’’ containing fall particulars. 
HAMBURG-AMERICAN LINE, 41-45 Broadway St, Louls 


«WORRY IS THE MOST POPULAR FORM OF SUICIDE” 
NOW IN ITS SIXTH EDITION 


WHY WORRY 


By GEORGE ‘LINCOLN WALTON, M.D. 


HIS splendid little book is in line with the present trend in favor of 
applying mental methods to mental disorders. It is a series of sensible 
talks by an experienced physician, dealing with neurasthenia, hypo- 

chondria, sleeplessness, the doubting folly, and worries of other kinds. There 
are valuable suggestions for home treatment, which should go far to obviate 
much of these troubles. 


* This is a book to read, to recommend to your neighbor, to ~~ to your 
hypochondriac friend. It is no cure-all, but it has a sane hopefulness 
that should make it one of the most helpful works ever written upon the 
topics it discusses.” —Vogue, New York. 


Frontispiece. 275 pages. Cloth, $1.00 net. Post-paid, $1.10. 


Publishers J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Philadelphia 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPpiINncottT’s. 
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ANSWERED 

Bobby: “ What’s the simple life, pa? ” 

Father: “ Doing your own work, my son.” 

Bobby: “ And what ’s the strenuous life? ” 

Father: “ Doing some other fellow’s work. Now run along 
and play.” Reginald Rochester 

Seemnc anp 

“Did you see the shot fired? ” was the question asked of an 
Irishman called as witness in a trial once had in Kansas City. 

“I did not,” was the Celt’s response, “ but I heard it foired.” 

“The evidence is not satisfactory,” sternly announced the 
presiding magistrate. “ Step down.” 

This legal finding was evidently not precisely to the liking of 
the Irishman, for no sooner had he left the stand and had turned 
his back than he gave way to a somewhat derisive laugh. This had 
the effect of arousing in turn the judge’s ire, and he immediately 
recalled the offender. 

“* How dare you show such contempt of court? ” demanded His 
Honor. “ What do you mean by laughing in that manner? ” 

“Did Your Honor see me laugh? ” asked the Irishman, in a 
most respectful tone. 

“No, but I distinctly heard you laugh,” said the magistrate. 

A twinkle came into the eye of the witness. ‘“ Such ividence is 
not satisfactory, your honor,” said he quietly. Whereupon, every 
one, including the judge, laughed. 


Elgin Burroughs 


Wuart Music Does ror Us 

There is a certain member of Congress, a lover of music, who 
had the misfortune not long ago to encounter an unresponsive 
listener in the person of a colleague from a Missouri town. 

The music-lover had been expatiating upon the beauties of 
Puccini’s “ Madame Butterfly,” which he had just heard, when he 
observed his friend to yawn. 

The music-lover was hurt. “Look here, John,” asked he, 
“ don’t you think, matter-of-fact person that you are, that music 
is of some practical benefit in life? ” ; 

* Judging from the portraits I have seen of eminent musicians, 
especially pianists,” replied the other Congressman, “I should say 


that it keeps the hair from falling out.” 
Edwin Tarrisse 
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Trade Mark Reg.U.S 


FREE 


RexFamous 


Complexion Powder 


the king of all beautifying powders. It is ab- e ; 
sorbent and non-irritating and may be used 

where other powders are impossible. It will ‘ f 4 ‘ain 
enhance the beauty of the most perfect com- 2 

plexion and render less the defects of 

the poorest. It is endorsed by the leading pro- 5 oOvere 
fessional and society people, and we guarantee 
every package to give perfect satisfaction. To 
further introduce this wonderful powder we 
make this special offer to YOU. Send us the 
names and addresses of 10 ladies and toc in 
money or stamps to cover charges and we will 
send you Dg a sample package of REX 
COMPLEXION POWDER, a sample jar of 
REX SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM, and 
our handsome illustrated BEAUTY BOOK. 
This handsome book is 32 pages and cover, and 
complete in detail, telling you how to preserve 
your beauty and create new charms. REX 
SCIENTIFIC BEAUTY CREAM is without a 


peer; we aged guarantee that it contains 
nothing that will produce or encourage the of indigestion or dyspepsia 


growth of hair or down on the face. It has 
more body and isa better working cream than pout in little bags for a nickel 
any other cream manufactured, and will not and in 5.10 25 cent 
turn rancid. . i packets by 

By dealing with us you are guaranteed satis- frauh fi-fleerS Gompany Gomeeyenend 
faction; we will promptly return purchase } Philadelphia 11+: 2° of 

+ aud 


price if any of our articles are not perfectly 
satisfactory to the user. Address Toronto, @anada- + 


REX BEAUTY SPECIALISTS 
Dept. 62. 290 E. 43rd St., Chicago, Ill. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


allowed on ev bicycle we sell. We Ship on 
Approval and trial to any one in U. S. and 
prepay the freight. If you are not satisfied with 
the bicycle after using it ten days ship it back and 


FACTORY PRICES MOTH-PROOF CEDAR 


pair of tires from any one 


at any price until you receive our latest Art Cata- Lining for CLOSETS, Bureaus, etc. 


logs of high-grade bicycles and sundries and learn 
Se aaa Shipped prepaid, Knocked-Down, easy to fit 
IT ONLY COSTS scxvsior’s.nzessten in place. “Write for particulars and free sample 
you Genuine Moth-Proof Southern Red Cedar. 


EE by return mail. You will get much valuable =o ee 
information. De Net Wait; write it Now! Give exact inside measurements. 


Tires, Coaster Brakes, single wheels, parts, repairs, and 
equipment of all kinds at Aad/ usual prices. (Cedarsaley Dept. G. & 
MEAD CYCLE CO. Dept. K242 CHICAGO Go, Vert. G., High Point, N.C 


For Children While Cutting Their Teeth. 


FOR OVER FIFTY YEARS. 


MRS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been used for over FIFTY YEARS by MILLIONS of MOTHERS for their CHILD 

REN WHILE TEETHING 
with PERFECT SUCCESS. IT SOOTHES THE CHILD, SOFTENS THE GUMS, ALLAYS ALL PAIN, CURES 
WIND COLIC, and is the best remedy for DIARRHCEA. Sold by all Druggists in every part of the world. Be 
sure and ask for Mrs, Winslow’s Soothing Syrup, and take no other kind, 


TWENTY-FIVE CENTS A BOTTLE. 
Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial number 1098. 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPprncorr’s. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


GRANLIDEN HOTEL, sunarce, 


At the Gateway of the White Mountains. One 2 the finest Hotels in this Country. 
Good Fishing, Golf, Tennis, Boating, etc. Six Cottages to rent for the season. 
Write for Circular, 
W. W. BROWN, Dewey Horet, WasHINGTON, D. C., until May 22, then MANHATTAN HOTEL, 
New YorK City, until June 1, after that GRANLIDEN Hote, LAKE SuNAPEE, N. H. 


Important Notice To 
Magazine Readers 


We have a remarkable plan to suggest whereby an 
individual or a family may read twelve popular and 
literary magazines for just about the price of one 


OUR PLAN NEVER FAILS TO GIVE SATISFACTION 


Ladies and gentlemen active in college, school, social, 
church, or club circles will be especially interested 


Positively no Canvassing 


“= Lippincott’?s Magazine 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LipPrncort’s. 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Announcement 


Wales Visible 


Adding and Listing Machine 


Joseph Boyer, President of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company of 
and Detroit. 


Charles Wales, ex-inventor for the Adder Machine Company, now in the 
employ of the Burroughs Adding Machine Company, 


recently drew suit against the Adder Machine Company and a number of its Stockholders 
to annul the agreement of March 12, 1907, between Stockholders representing a majority of 
the Capital Stock of the Adder Machine Company. 


These cases were heard in the January term of Equity Court, Luzerne County, Penn- 
sylvania, and on February 6th Judge Halsey handed down an opinion sustaining the agree- 
ment, which agreement prevents Mr. Boyer and his associates from gaining control of the 
Adder Machine Company. 


This decision permits the Trustees of the Stock under the agreement to control the 


Company. It also confirms the right of the Wilkes-Barre Stockholders to acquire the Stock 
of any Stockholder, party to the agreement, who does not desire to continue the agreement. 


Give us an opportunity of demonstrating to you the merits of the Best adding machine 
on earth, which attracted the attention of Mr. Boyer and induced him and his associates to 
attempt the purchase of the controlling interest in the Company who manufacture it. 


Send for information. 


THE ADDER MACHINE COMPANY 
Factory and General Offices, Wikes-Barre, Pa. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINCoTT’s. 
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LIPPINOOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


for Whooping Cough, 
Croup, Sore Throat, 
Coughs, Bronchitis, 
Colds, Diphtheria, and 
“Used while you sleep.” 
Vaporized Cresolene stops the comes of 


Whooping Cough. Ever-dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 


ing breathing easy in the case of colds ; soothes 
the sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting 
both as a curative and preventive in contagious 
diseases, 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 
years of successful use. 

For Sale by All Druggists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet, 

Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, toc. in stamps. 

THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO0., 180 Fulton St, New York 
Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


It acts directly on the nose and throat, mak- , 


ANO CATARRH 


ASTHMA 


medical au ithoriti 


knowa to permanent: nent- FREE TEST TREATMENT 


sone Dy FYEWATER 


St. James Society 


A painless home course for the Opium, 
Morphine, or Laudanum habit. Free trial sent 
on application. 

ST. JAMES SOCIETY, 
Suite 308, 1181 Broadway, New York. 


LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
Complete Novel in each issue 


Yearly Subscription - - 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention Lrpprncort’s. 


Because of its delicate, 
emollient, sanative, antisep- 
tic properties derived from 
Cuticura, united with the 
purest of saponaceous in- 
gredients and most refresh- 
ing of flower odours, Cuti- 
cura Soap is unrivalled for 
cleansing, preserving and 
the skin, scalp, 
air and hands, for dispel- 
ling itching, irritation and 
inflammation and prevent- 
ing clogging of the pores, 
the cause of many disfigur- 
ing facial eruptions. 
Guaranteed absolutely pure and 
may be used from the hour of —s 


Sold | tasoushout the world. Depots: London, 27, 
rhouse ; Paris, 5, 


SOOTHING 
( 
/MEDICINAL| 
| 
i) —~ NJ 
RYN 
Cai ta; Chin, Hong Kong Drug pan, 
esa you need 
Scalp and Hair. 
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Tur Cat.—‘‘I’m glad I’m connected with this family ; I wouldn’t miss being on this job for a mint.” 
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IIPPINOCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


WE INSTRUCT IN ART 


EXCLUSIVELY 


Our curriculum includes comprehen- 
sive and practical Courses of HOME 
INSTRUCTION in Commercial Art, 
pete and Magazine Illustrating, 
Cartooning, Advertisement Illustrat- 
ing and Designing, Lettering, Me- 
chanical and Architectural Drawing, 
etc. All Lessons and Text-books are 
complete and thorough, and each student 
receives personal instruction and as- 
sistance of high-class Art Instructors, 
educated in Europe. 

Persons wishing to study Art may take up 
our Courses with confidence. Our standing, 
reputation, and $500 Guarantee Bond insures 
performance of contracts. For Handsome 
Art Book (free) and full particulars, address 
as below, mentioning Lippincot?’s Magazine. 


SCHOOL OF APPLIED ART 


(FOUNDED 1898) 


A135 Fine Arts Bidg. BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 


NEW ZEALAND Rest, Health and 
Pleasure. NEW ZEALAND, the world’s 


AUSTRALIA wonderland, Hot Lakes. ete. 


rite S. S. Mariposa sails from 
San Francisco April 15, 21, ete., connecting at Tahiti 
with Union Line for Wellington, N. "2. 

THE ONLY PASSENGER LINE FROM U. S. TO NEW ZEALAND 
Wellington and back, $260; Tahiti and back, $125, Ist class. 
UNE TO HONOLULU—Special Round —_ $110, 1st class. 8. 8. 
Alameda sails April 3, 24, May 15, ete 

Address, OCEANIC LINE, 673 Market St., San Francisco. 


Around the World Cruise 


By S.S. ARABIC—16,000 Tons—30 TOURS TO 
EUROPE, $250 up. F.C. CLARK, Times Build- 
=> New York. 


FOREIGN STAMPS : Send reference for selection on 
« approval. 50 per cent. com- 
mission. 25 mixed foreign, Japan, Chili, etc., 2cts. 100 
from Mozambique, Tasmania, or on from from Turkey, 
— Australia, etc., 12 cts. rom all over the world, 
70 all different old U. »Io cts. I buy stamps. 

et have you to sell? 


H. J, KLEINMAN, 3643 N. Marshall St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


sore Dy SAACTHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


Write for 


A LITTLE BOOK 
OF 
BIG BARGAINS 


Wherein is told how to buy two 
magazines for the price of one 


ADDRESS 
LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE 
227 South Sixth St. 


PHILADELPHIA 


Greatest and Simplest 
of “Health Movements” 


For all ages and conditions 


Demonstrated by 14 years of 
wide test 


Rule 1. To feel well—keep well. 
Drink plenty of pure water between 
(not with) meals, and take an Orange - 
eine powder when first suffering from 
chill, exposure, pain, “ out of sorts”’ 
feeling, indigestion, fatigue of body 
or mind. 

Rule 2. To quickly dispel Colds, 
Grip, Indigestion, Periodic Pain, 
Headache, or Neuralgia, follow the 
simple printed instructions found in 
every package of Orangeine, as 
condensed from long and varied 
experience. 

Rule 3. (Half Hour Rest and 
Headache Cure.) When over-tired 
orin pain: Take an Orangeine pow- 
der—lie down thirty minutes—take 
another, and you will be ready for 
any engagement. 

There is nothing secret about 
Orangeine. Its formula is published 
on every package, and shows a 
perfect balance of remedial agencies, 
skilfully selected, to reach the cause 
of pain and many ailments with no 
reactive or drug effect. 

Especially prompt and accurate 


for Colds, Grip, Teadache, Neural- 
gia, “out of sorts” feeling. 


25c Package Free 
for Honest Test 


Orangeine js mailed anywhere on receipt of 
price. 10c package (2 powders), 25c package 
(6 powders), 50c package (15 powders), $1.00 

age (35 powders). We will mail, free, one 
25c package, on receipt of request, with assur- 
ance of honest test, under suggestion of our 
directions, 


The Orangeine Chemical Co. 
15 Michigan Ave., Chicago 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPiNcoTT’s. 
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LIPPINCOT?T’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


18-21-25 foot launches at — All launches fitted with 

gia two cycle reversing engines with speed er; lest engine made; starts 
——— without cranking, has only 3 moving parts. Steel a EN “$20.00. 

=. with water- -tight compartments ; — sink, need no boat house. We are the largest 


boats in the world. Orders the are received. 
We sell direct to user, cuttin, ay all middle-men's profit. Free Catalogue. 
Michigan Steel Boat Co., 1314 Jefferson Ave., Detroit. Mich, 


$100.00 FOR A NAME FLORIDA 


$100.00 CASH WILL BE GIVEN TO THE PARTY SENDING US THE NAME WE DECIDE ON. A aumber of lots will also be awarded as consolation prizes 


ALL TAXES PAID. The small cost of $4.35 will be charged for recording the deed, surveying, clerical hire, etc., on conso- 
lation prizes. The townsite is situated 9 miles from 4s acksonville, Fla., on the Florida East Coast ilway, 8 miles from ‘the Ocean 
Resorts of Pablo Beach and Atlantic Beach. Good hunting and fish: ing. 


Send in your name to-day to CONTEST CLOSES APRIL 15, 1909 
ORANGE STATE LAND CO., 261 W. Forsyth Street, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


YOU CAN EASILY OWN A ON ATO or presen d for our beautiful descripti 

catal ay cheretroms we send on roval, if you alike it, pay 3 on delivery, balance in 8 equal 
lowest. We give a guarantee of value and quality. Asa 
OL REWABLE ORIGING AL DIAMOND BD | investment nothing is than a 


‘AND Write f 


M. M. Hing of Motorcycles 


SILENT AND POWERFUL BUILT FOR SERVICE 
AND DELIVERS THE GOODS 


3 to 8 H. P. Single Cylinders Battery Ignition 6 Models 
Flat or V Double Cylinders Magneto Ignition Readates es 


Belt Drive M. M. 3% H. P. Magneto Special Racers 


Good Territory 
Open 
Catalog If You 
Want 


American 
Motor Co. 


729 Centre St. 


BROCKTON, 
MASS. 


In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LIPPINcoTt’s. 


LIPPINCOT?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


S 
DIAMON WATGHES 
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‘“‘Tuz Boys Pian a Litrie ‘ Aprit Foot’ Surprise ror Papa, sut——’’—Continued. 
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Tommy.—‘‘ We'll have to hurry up, fellows ; pop’s just come home.” 
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LIPPINCOT?’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


Business 


WILLIAMS 


VISIBLE STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


s its original 
fact that it iging 


principle of 
ful typewriter construction. 

It owes its continued quc: 
cess to the fi act that with all 1 


ovements this principle 
never been.ch 


} standard of perfection. 
facts—the reasons. 


WILLIAMS TYPEWRITER CO, 


DEPT. H 


Best toned & most successful 


Recent improvements give 
greatest resonance. Sold 
direct. Wo agents. Sent 
on trial—freight paid; first, 
last and all the time 4y us 
—to show our faith in our 
work. If you want a 


lete Information 
janos.”” 152 ges. 


SECTIONAL BOOK-CASES 


If interested in Sectional Book-cases, kindly write 
us for catalog of our CASE WITH THE RAISED 
PANELED ENDS, AND MISSION-STYLE CASES. 


Book-case catalog - No. 307 
Filing-cabinet catalog, No. 107 


DIVEN MANUFACTURING CO. 


SUCCESGORS TO VILAS-DIVEN CO. 


977 LACKAWANNA AVE. ELMIRA, WN. Y. 


IN THE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We teach you by mail every branch of the Real Estate, General 
Brokerage, and Insurance Business, and appoint you 
SPECIAL REPRESENTATIV 
of the oldest and largest co-operative real estateand broker- 
age company in America. a are making $3,000 
to $10,000 a year without any stmentof capital. E. 
opportunities open to You. ” By our system you can begin 
making money in a few weeks without interfering with your 
present occupation. Our co-operative department will give you 
more choice, salable property to handle than any other insti- 
tution in the world. A L ae Commercial Law Course 
FREE to Each Representative. Write for 62-page book, free. 
Reaper Block, 


sore Dy ISAACHOMPSONS EYE WATER 


In writing to advertisers, 


kindly mention Lippincorr’s. 


are W every result pos- 
| THE 
virtually prints your letters. It is a machine that ' 
90% in cost of maintenance, 
caves 20% of the eperatos's time, e 
does the most beautiful work, a 
does everything demanded of a machine, he 
does its work in sight, 
tabulates without any extra devi 7 
writes “Apr. 10, 1906,” by shifting once, 
sabes 1054 inches 
uses an ink you cannot blur. 
“The Smith Premier Typewriter Co..Inc.. Syracuse 
| ings, 2 Bradburys, etc., $75 - ‘hes — 
| thoroly refinished. Send for it 
W. 13th St, New York S| 
3.000 10.000: 
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LIPPINCOTT’S MAGAZINE ADVERTISER. 


largely ona knowl- 
of the whole truth 
Sheet self and sex and their 
relation to life and health. 
This knowledge does not 
come intelligently of itself, 
nor correctly from ordinary 
every-day sources. 


SEXOLOGY 


by William H. Walling, A.M., M.D., imparts in a 
clear, wholesome way, in one volume : 
Knowledge a Young Man Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Have. 
Knowledge a Father Should Impart to His Son. 
Medical Knowledge a Husband Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Woman Should Have. 
Knowledge a Young Wife Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Have. 
Knowledge a Mother Should Impart to Her Daughter. 
Medical Knowledge a Wife Should Have. 


Rich Cloth Binding. Full Gold Stamp. Illustrated. $2.00 
Write for ‘Other People’s Opinions "’ and Table of Contents. 


PURITAN PUB. CO., Dept. 20, Phila., Pa. 


sont [SAACTHOMPSONS EYEWATER 


SEND NO MONEY 


JUST YOUR ADDRESS 
In order to prove that Rheumatism, Indi- 
on Neuralgia, Deafness, Nervousness, 
‘aralysis, and Insomnia, in fact any ailment 
or pain due to congestion or poor circulation§ 
can be promptly relieved in your own home} 
without drugs or medicines, we want to send 


you a Vibro-Life 


Vibrator Free 


YOU to buy it 
or return it, and it costs you not one cent unless 
you keep it. Fully guaranteed. Try it ten 
days, then if you are fully satisfied with the 
benefit received, buy it ; otherwise return it 
and we will pay the express charge. Se 
no money now—just fill in and mail the 
coupon, This offer and special price is 
for a limited time only, so write at once. 


EUREKA VIBRATOR CoO., 
Suite 525D, No. New York City 
or Box 625 Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
I am interested in your Free Trial Offer, also Free 
Booklet on Health and Beauty. 


NAME 


City 


PHONE DESIGNING 
WRITE US: ILLUSTRATING 
ENGRAVING 


MANNING 


N.E.COR, SIXTH CHESTNUTSTREETS 


PHILADELPHIA. 


WwW 

4 


ONLY DIRECT ALL-WATER ROUTE BETWEEN 


New York, Charleston, S. C. 
and Jacksonville, Fla. 


St. Johns River Service between Jacksonville, Palatka, De 
Land, Sanford, Enterprise, Fla., and intermediate landings. 


The “Clyde Line” is the favorite 
route between New York, 
Charleston, S. C., and Jackson- 
ville, Fla., making direct con- 
nection for all points South and 
Southwest. 


Fast Modern Steamships 
and Superior Service 
General Offices 
Pier 36, North River, New York 


H.H.RAYMOND A.C. 
V.P.&G. M. 


{ 
A Happy Marriage 
Colors 
| 
| 
In writing to advertisers, kindly mention LippPincort’s. c 
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Tue Cat.—‘‘ Heavens! Beat it, fellows! The joke’s on us. The old man’s brought a new pet home with him !”’ 


Tue Boys.—‘‘ Gee! He’s on the job! Help!” 
Parpa—* Trying to play a joke on your father, was you, boys? Well, it’s off.’’ 
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